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The High Gluten Flour That 
Packs A High Profit Punch! 


IMCO SPECIAL packs more volume and better bloom 
in your hearth breads and rolls. That’s because only the 
finest high protein wheats are selected to be 
milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Result: a truly strong 
flour with great tolerance to meet all your production 
requirements; tasty, colorful, profitable hearth 
products with that extra sales punch! 
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IT’S A FACT: more of the 
successful and quality- 
minded hearth bread and 
roll. bakers Interna- 
tional’s IMCO SPECIAL 


other brand. 
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How George Tooker makes 
Commander Larabee 


J 


Bratton 00 Guly ffiorw 


In the whole, wide world, you 

could not find wheat more per- 

fectly cleaned, washed and tem- 

pered than the grain that comes 

to George Tooker’s machines at 

our Minneapolis ‘‘Nokomis”’ mill. 

Yet George is constantly testing the 

milling streams by swishing a hand- 

ful of stock with his “‘slick’’. And his 

uncanny feel for the quality of bakery 

flour tests cleanliness, color, smoothness 
and texture, all in a matter of seconds. 





It takes the finest machines to match the skills 
of men like George Tooker, who has learned 


his art in 32 years at Commander Larabee. 


.. . Another is this new purifier—a machine 
our men sometimes call ‘‘the old maid,” be- 
cause it’s so fussy about cleanliness. Yes, good 


And we have them. Typical is the remarkable 
pneumatic separator shown here which polishes 
the grain in a swirling jet stream of air till 
each kernel glistens ... 


COMMANDER LARABEE 


Foust in Bakery Flours! 


men and good equipment do their best work 
together here to bring you the world’s finest 
bakery flour. It’s a combination that makes 
Commander Larabee better to buy from. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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DURUM CONTENT—The Nationa! 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. has 
agreed, in principle, to support a 
request of durum growers that 
macaroni products bear appro- 
priate labeling to indicate durum 
content 
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PROPER LABELING—A report on 
an industry examination by Millers 
National Federation officials to de- 
termine the extent to which pro- 
ducers of flour are complying with 
Food and Drug Administration re- 
quirements for proper labeling 
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FLOUR MARKETS—Flour buying 
across the U.S. the past week was 
slow, and in no major production 
area did sales appear to exceed 
30% to 40% of five-day milling 
capacity. The export flour market 
was highlighted by the award to 
West Germany of the United Na- 
tions flour business 
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PRODUCTION MEN—!f top bakery 
management is to forge ahead, it 
must give the production man a 
key place on its management 
team; a report on the place of 
production personnel in the bak- 
ing industry 
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BAKERY DISTRIBUTION—A report 
on the manner in which bakery 
products reach the consumer today 
how they differ from the past, and 
the manner in which bakers must 
update their distribution 
to garner a fair share of the mar- 
ket 


systems 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO—An in- 
creasing array of equipment, ma- 
chines and sales helps is being 
made available to flour millers and 
bakers every day, all designed to 
make their work easier, their pro- 
duction costs and profits 
higher. A coupon is easily detached 
to aid readers in learning about 
items which may be of value to 


lower 


their own businesses 
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Flour Market 
Wheat Market 

The Baker's Doorbell 
Trade Pulse 


Convention Calendar 




















YEMEN TO RECEIVE 
PL 480 AID 


WASHINGTON—At the request of 
the government of Yemen, the U.S. 
concluded an agreement Jan. 28 to 
ship immediately 15,000 tons food 
grains to aid victims of a severe 
drouth and a resultant famine in 
Yemen. The grain is being made 
available under provisions of Title I 
of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act (Public Law 
480). This title authorizes use of sur- 
plus U.S. agricultural commodities 
for emergency relief purposes. The 
grain will come from stocks of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. and will be 
provided to Yemen on a grant basis 
through the International Coopera- 
tion Administration which adminis- 
ters Title II of PL 480. 





Flour Distributors 
Group in N.Y. 
Names Committees 


NEW YORK-George R. Fenste1 
Consolidated Flour Corp., president of 
the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors, has announced the ap 
pointment of the following commit- 
tees to serve the association during 
1959 

Good and Welfare—W. P. Tanner 
Tanner, Evans, Siney Corp., chair- 
man: Charles Newman, B. Newman 
& Son secretary; M. C. Alvarez In- 
ternational Milling Co.; John H 
Blake Vito LDondiego, Dondiego 
Flour Co.: Walter Eisenberger, Hub- 
bard Milling Co.; Leo Frank Cliff H 
Morris & Co.; Herbert H. Lang, Coul- 
ter & Coulter, Inc.; Michael LaRosa, 
G. LaRosa & Son; Sidney Metzendorf 
Metzendorf Bros., In¢ Walter J 
Stockman Standard Milling Co.; 
Charles C. Stumpt Mills 
Inc 

Membership—A. B. Reinertsen, In 
Milling Co chairman 
Otto Brehm. Jr., Otto Brehm, Inc.; 
Stanley Frisch, Coulter & Coulter 
Inc.; William Frykberg, H. R. Walker 
& Sons: Sol Storch, St. Louis -Flour 
Mills 

Auditing — Fred W. Colquhoun 
Bakers Weekly, chairman; Charles 
DiGiovanna, D. Marino & Co., Inc 

Entertainment — Charles Metzen 
dorf, Metzendorf Bros., Inc., chair- 
man: Emery Ceisler, American Bak- 
ers Supply Corp.; Henry Meyenberg 
Coulter & Coulter, Inc.; J. J. McMa- 
hon, International Milling Co.; Joseph 
Reischutz Hubbard Milling Co 
Benjamin Schwartz. Diamond Flow 
Co.: Alfred Siegel; Walter Stockman 

Publicity — Leo Frank, Cliff H 
Morris & Co., chairman; Fred W. Col- 
quhoun, Bakers Weekly; A. B. Con- 
lan, Southwestern Miller; George W 
Potts, The Northwestern Miller 

Tax—Albert W. Berg, Charles W 
Berg & Co., chairman; Jack DiFiore 
Vito Dondiego 

Distributors—Leo Frank, Cliff H 
Morris & Co., chairman; Albert Berg 
Herbert Hackmeyer; Leonard Fried- 
man, Pacific Sugar Co.; Henry Mey 
enberg: Vito Dondiego: Harold Kul- 
la, Jacob Kulla & Sons; Michael La- 
tosa; Walter Eisenberge! Ernest 

Otto Brehm, Inc 


Brehm 
BREA S THE STAFF ‘ re 


KATY ELEVATOR REGULAR 

KANSAS CITY—Upon the applica- 
tion of Bunge Corp. Jan. 28, the Katy 
Elevator was declared regular under 
the rules of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade and its receipts a valid ten- 
der under the rules 


General 


ternational 


Farm Message Analysis: 





Production Cost Looms Large 
In New Price Support Thinking 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — President 
Eisenhower sent a tough farm 
message to Congress Jan. 29, a 
message in which the administra- 
tion places the farm problem 
squarely in the laps of the Demo- 
cratic majority. He demanded that 
price supports be lowered substan- 
tially and drastically for the com- 
modities on which there are man- 
datory supports. In effect, the pres- 
idential message took the heat off 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, and put it firmly on 
the White House itself, 


Out of 250 farm commodities pro- 
duced ir he the law 
that pr i2 of them be sup 
ported ) 
It is t requirement 
the | I rf 


requires 


i minimum levels 
with 
support, that 


togethe: 
required 
rm surplus prob- 
asserted 
mandatory prod 
ucts ‘orn. cotton 
federal inven- 
modities 


account 
{or pou : i the 
tory f price-stipported con 
thnoug! \ pl duce nly ’ ol 
rm incor Th 

producti m con 
m not worked, the 

averred 
senhower urged a 
“il by the American 
Bureau that price support 
geared to a percentage price support 
level of the last three-year national 
average price for all allot- 
ment This position overrides 
the present law which was passed by 
the last Congress in regard to cotton 
and corn, but the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and the White House 
are sighting their wheat, 
primarily 

The heart of the White House pro- 
gram is basically this: It wants the 
US price support level dropped to 
the cost of production of those crops 


position 
Farm 


levels be 


acreage 


crops 


guns on 


This is known to be the lowest in the 
world 

Secretary Benson is not anxious to 
take these price support levels down 
sharply next year. International prob- 
lems are 

But the 
nificance of what will be in the cards 
if the Democratic majority in both 
chambers can accept the Benson pro- 
which were in a memorandum 
ittached to the President's message 


involved 


message carried the sig- 


pos ils 


Congress Reluctant 

doubted that Congress will 
despite the President's 
charges that the present program is 
benefiting only a few farmers, has 


It is 


accept them 


NEXT WEEK... 


failed to control surplus production, 
is excessively expensive and that to 
continue the program in its present 
form would be “intolerable.” 

Here is the arithmetic of the 
White House proposal as far as new 
price support levels are concerned: 

1. The government would support 
the price of farm commodities at the 
discretion of the secretary of agricul- 
ture at between 75 and 90% of the 
market prices of the previous three 
years 

2. In the case of wheat in 1960 this 
would mean that the stop-gap wheat 
support program would be probably 
at 75° of the market price of the 
previous three years. It is likely this 
would be about $1.45 bu. In 1961 it 
would be about $1.30 and in 1962 
approximately $1.15 

For corn, USDA officials said their 
estimate if Congress adopts the 
White House recommendations—will 
be $1.08 bu. in 1960; $1.03 in 1961 
and $1.05 in 1962. These figures and 
those on wheat are approximations. 

The cotton economy is also called 
into the scene. The administration 
proposal calls for supporting cotton 
after the 1960 crop at between 75 
and 80° of the previous three years’ 
national average price which, accord- 
ing to USDA specialists, would bring 
a price support range of approximate- 
ly 22¢ to 27¢ Ib 

The theory of the White House 
message is that the lower levels of 
price support will reflect the world 
markets—this goal would be achieved 
rradually through international 
agreements. But the basic thought is 
that the U.S. ultimately will reduce 
its price for world markets and do- 
mestic consumption to meet the well 
known lower cost of production of 
these basic crops 

It is an economic axiom that when 
costs of production decline, the pro- 
ducer should expand sales through 
lower prices. Under the U.S. price 
support program this economic policy 
has been aborted 

With this farm message, the Chief 
Executive has submitted a_ choice 
between a balance sheet or financial 
trouble. He showed that the small 
farm has not been covered by the 
price support umbrella. He also 
showed that service agencies, the 
storage warehousemen, have gained 
profits as innocent bystanders to the 
price support programs. Secretary 
Benson has said that storage and in- 
terest charges on loan-impounded 
crops cost the federal government 
more than $1 billion annually 


Citizens of the U.S. have had to face up to the uncomfortable 
fact that they are running second to the USSR in the technological 
race for outer space exploration. And the U.S. is running behind 
the USSR in the facilities it provides for training its milling tech- 
nologists. This fact will be brought out in an article specially 
written for The Miller's milling production section next week. The 
author is Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of the department of 
flour and feed milling industries at Kansas State College, who 
recently visited Moscow. Another feature next week will be the 
third in the series of The Changing Pattern of Flour Mill Location 
by Fred Lukermann, University of Minnesota. 
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A Misunderstanding in the President’s Message? 


FTER TAKING PRESENT farm legislation 

apart and ending his message to Congress—it 
is more like an ultimatum—with the statement 
that continuation of the price support and pro- 
duction control programs in their present form 
would be intolerable, President Eisenhower has 
recommended some sweeping changes in the basic 
concept. 

Over a period, the levels of price support for 
the basic commodity list would drop to world price 
levels. As a result, supply and demand would be 
equalized and acreage controls could be lifted. 

While the President, in most respects, was 
precise in his recommendations, one particular 
phase of his message was vague and appears to 
have led to some improper interpretations. 

The Chief Executive declared: “As we move 
to realistic farm programs, we must continue our 
vigorous efforts further to expand markets and 
find additional outlets for our farm products, both 
at home and abroad. In these efforts, there is an 
immediate and direct bearing on the cause of 
world peace. Food can be a powerful instrument 
for all the free world in building a durable peace. 
We and other surplus-producing nations must do 
our very best to make the fullest constructive use 
of our abundance of agricultural products to this 
end. These past four years our special export 
programs have provided friendly food-deficit na- 
tions with $4 billion-worth of farm products that 
we have in abundance. I am setting steps in mo- 
tion to explore anew with other surplus-producing 
nations all practical means of utilizing the various 
agricultural surpluses of each in the interest of 
reinforcing peace and the well-being of friendly 
peoples throughout the world—in short, using food 
for peace.” 

The final phrase caught the attention of the 
daily newspapers and was widely used in their 
reports of the farm message. The influential New 
York Times interpreted this to mean that there 
would be a move to establish strategic commodity 
stockpiles in foreign nations in case of war or 
other emergency. 

The President's recommendations reflect a 


downward price adjustment of domestic levels of 
price support to a point where U.S. farm com- 
modity prices would approximately equal world 
market prices. And by 1962 the imbalance be- 
tween supply and demand would be corrected 

The real inference behind his vague statement 
is one of cooperation with other surplus-producing 
nations. The U.S. government intends to consult 
with others concerning the condition which would 
arise if prices are reduced to reflect the dip in 
the cost of production. In effect, other nations are 
being warned of the potential competition, price- 
wise, emanating from the U.S. 

There is, of course, no intention of reducing 
Public Law 480 programs. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture memorandum to the President 
talks clearly of extension. 

Another feature of the farm message was the 
President's rejection of a compensatory payment 
plan for agricultural commodities—a _ proposal 
which has gained some ground recently. In ad- 
dition, he turned down the plan now being pro- 
pounded by the wheat growers which would im- 
pose a multiple price support plan for wheat with 
a processing tax on flour used for domestic food 
consumption. The end result of such a scheme 
could be higher prices for bread and other bakery 
products, and for some breakfast foods. 

Following the publication of the farm message, 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, held 
a press conference and declared that the admin- 
istration did not intend to send any specific legis- 
lative proposals to Congress. Thus the adminis- 
tration places the “monkey” firmly on the Demo- 
cratic back. The departmental analysis of the sit- 
uation, firmly backed by the President, is being 
used, apparently, as a challenge to the Democratic 
majority to take the initiative. During the 85th 
Congress, the Democrats refused to grant but a 
small part of the changes demanded by Mr. Ben- 
son, and even that small part was approved 
grudgingly. 

And now the President, backing his secretary 
of agriculture to the hilt, has gone all the way 


Extension of Canadian Overseas Aid 


ARMERS IN WESTERN CANADA are plan- 
ning a “March on Ottawa” to seek deficiency 


price support—-payments from the government 
on wheat, oats and barley delivered in the last 
three crop years. The mass march is planned for 
the first half of next month 

The farmers’ pressure is such that the Cana- 
dian government may be compelled to come up 
with something, even if it decides against defi- 
ciency payments. And that something becomes 
interesting in the light of the statement in the 
U.S. Department of Agricuiture’s memorandum 
to the President in connection with the farm mes- 
sage that Public Law 480 programs ought to be 
extended. 

The Canadian government is reported to be 
considering an extension of its own gift and credit 
programs for wheat, According to an Ottawa 
newspaperman,. the demand for deficiency pay- 
ments may be offset by a boost in overseas aid. 

The vovernment, the correspondent states, 


will shortly announce, probably just prior to the 
“March on Ottawa,” details of a plan to provide 
millions of dollars for the extension of the wheat 
export program. The money, he reports, may be 
around $25 million but may hit $40 million and 
will be used to provide wheat, and presumably 
flour, on a gift or credit basis 

Such a figure is small compared with U.S 
expenditures. In the 1957-58 crop year $50 million 
was used for credit and gifts, with India the 
largest beneficiary. Ceylon, Pakistan and _ the 
United Nations, for Arab refugees, were other re- 
cipients 

So far in the current crop year almost $15 
million has been allocated, including $1,480,000 
for a 10-year loan to Ceylon for the purchase of 
Canadian flour and $8.8 million for a 10-year loan 
to India to buy wheat. Pakistan got a $4 million 
wheat donation on condition that equivalent local 
currency was used for development projects. Nepal 
received a gift of wheat to the value of $60,000 
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Winter Meeting Agreement: 





Macaroni Manufacturers Will Explore 
Ideas for Labeling and Advertising 


Group agrees in principle to support durum growers’ 


request that macaroni products bear label 
to indicate durum content 


HOLLYWOOD, FLA At the con- 
clusion of its annual Winter Meet- 
ing here, the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. sent the follow- 
ing telegram to the North Dakota 
Farm Bureau 


“The National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Assn. will cooperate fully 
with the North Dakota Farm Bur- 
eau to promote the use of durum 
wheat. Director of Research James 
J. Winston has been authorized to 
accompany your representative to 
Washington to fully explore gov- 
ernment ideas as to proper labeling 
and advertising.” 


The 


sponse 


above telegram was in re 
to a proposal by George Mik- 
kelson, immediate past president of 
the North Dakota Farm Bureau 

During 1958 the macaroni industry 
enjoyed an 11% increase in sales, was 
having the Federal 
approve recom- 
trade prac- 
rules, and had the best quality 
crop of durum wheat in many years 
Therefore, with the exception of the 
portion of the program pertaining to 
durum labeling, nearly all of this 
year's meeting was devoted to a man- 
agement seminar on Developing 
Executive Skills.” 


successful in 
Trade Commission 
mendations for revised 


tice 


Advantages Pointed Out 
behalf of the durum 
Mikkelson attempted 
little doubt regarding the 
advantages _ of labeling macaroni 
products so that the housewife could 
immediately determine which prod- 
ucts 100°% or nearly 100 dur- 
um semolina, and which contain a 
blend from other wheats. He said 
“We believe that in the 
consumer, durum products should be 
labeled. There is no sub 
durum in manufacturins 
quality products, and the consumet 
will pay more for a quality product 
We have always had blends and they 
are not objectionable if sold 
but not know 
the difference farina and 
semolina. They do not care, but if 
they are dissatisfied with cooking re- 
they should be able to look at 
the package and know if that is the 
trouble.” 

Mr. Mikkelson, who official] 
sented the 13,000 
North Dakota F*: Bureau 
that every member of the bureau 
which is organized in . of North 
Dakota's 53 counties had _ partici- 
pated in the request he was makin 
He also said that all ments 
of the industry—farmer, 
and manufacturer—depend one upon 
another and that what one 
fects the other and the industry as 
a whole. “We will together and 
will fall together,” he said If 
the farmers do not raise it, the mill- 
cannot grind it, and the manu 
cannot process it.” 
Mr. Mikkelson 
that each segment 
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By Porter V. Taylor 


to make a manufac 
turer cannot profit, we 
will have to stop raising it and grind 
ing it. We aware that the 
of durum at $ and $4.50 is a 
gain for the producer 
consumer compares 
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sell it at a 


sale 
short 
because the 
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price-wise 
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switch to competitive 
cannot ‘“ompetition 
and quality-wise.’ 


meet ¢ 
Relationship Explained 


After admitting 
do not know 


that the producer 
the problems faced by 
the milling and manufacturins 
ness, Mr. Mikkelson asked I wondet 
how much you know about us?" Then 
he proceeded to series ol 
charts on the 
North Dakota 
industry 
tion ot 
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when Montana produced a 
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all durum 
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international representation wos o feature of the winter meeting of 
the Notional Macaroni Manufocturers Assn. at Hollywood, Fila. Pic- 
tured, left to right, ore P. L. Pizzetti, moceroni manufecturer from 
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Broibanti, monufocturer of macaroni equipment 
Pizzetti, ond C. F. Moulton, U.S. representative 


or care about wheat, but should be 
able to look at the package and know 
what is in it 

6. That durum production is 
ited by area 

7. That it 
cerned that 
become a 

8 That 
duction off 
mand 

9%. That there is a good opportun- 
ity to increase consumption of durum 
products at home and 

10. That all segments of 
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motion of the product 
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After request that all- 
durum products carry a label “100% 
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NMMA Weuter Ueeting Scenes 


George Mikkelson, 


Among those attending the meeting, left to right, were Al Sauerzpf, 
Poa.; Ray Wentzel, 


Dutch Maid Food Packagin 


Co. 
Doughboy industries, New ® 


North Dakota Farm Bureau, 


Allentown, 
mond, Wis.; Eugene W. Kuhn 
Milling Division, Farmers Unton Grdia Terminal Assn., St 
W. A. Brezden, North Dakota Mill & Elevator Co., Grand Forks, N.D 


i! 


used this 
illustrate to the macaroni manufacturers his point that North Dakota 
is the home of durum wheat during his talk to the group 


chart to 


Paul, 


Lee Merry, durum division, General Mills, tnc., 
greatest influesce on a man within a company is his working en- 


THE GREATEST INFLUENCE OM 
A MAN WITHIN A COMPANY 15 
HIS WORKING ENVIRONMENT 


Company Policies 

Ben gt 

The Way Me bs Treated 

The instruction Information and 
Advice Furnectent die 

The Examptes Set For Mim 

His Wortuing Conditions 

The interest Displayed 1 Him 
The Things the Company 
Emphasizes and Stands For 


im 


points out that the 


vironment during his appecrance on the meeting program. 


ond Don A. Stevens, 
each yeor by Rossofti 


Amber 
ond 


Pictured at the traditional spoghetti dinner are, left to right, H. | 
Bailey, General Mills, Inc., 
GMI, 


retired; Mrs 
vice 
Lithograp 


Don A. Stevens; Mrs. Bailey, 
resident. The dinner is sponsored 
Corp., North Bergen, N.J. The 


dinner is usually held on the first evening of the meeting. 
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FTC Seeking Information 
On Reshaped Food Industry 


WASHINGTON — Question- 
naires to obtain facts on trends in 
concentration in the food industry 
have been mailed by the Federal 
Trade Commission to approximate- 
ly 1,050 business organizations sell- 
ing food at retail—food chains, vol- 
untary groups of wholesale grocers 
and retailer-owned food distribut- 
ing groups. The questionnaires, 
which must be answered by March 
31, seek information on how the 
food industry has been reshaped 
since 1948 by mergers, acquisitions, 
interlocking directorates, food man- 
ufacturing by distributors, and by 
the changing  retailer-wholesaler 
relationships. 

The questionnaires also will elicit 
information on how the three differ- 
ent groups of food sellers have fared 
from a competitive sales standpoint 
during the 1948-58 period in 15 met- 
Altoona, Pa.; At- 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Den- 
Colo.: Des Moines, Iowa; Fort 
Ark.: Indianapolis, Ind.; Lub- 
Manchester, N.H.; Peoria, 
Ariz.; Roanoke, Va.; 
Stockton, Cal., and 


ropolitan centers 
lanta, Ga.; 
ver, 
Smith 
bock, Tex.; 
Ill.; Phoenix, 
Spokane, Wash > 
Utica, N.Y 
Result of Complaints 

Last Oct. 13 FTC announced it 
would undertake an economic investi- 
gation of the industry as the 
result of having received many com- 
plaints about the development in re- 
cent years of concentration of power, 
collusive price action and competitive 
methods in the industry. The ques- 
tionnaires were developed with the 
food industry representa- 
tives to assure that the information 
sought was available 


food 


advice of 


Principal information sought from 
the food chains will be their inter- 
locking directorate relationships, 
numbers of subsidiaries and acquisi- 
tions, numbers of their retail stores 
by size groups in 1948, 1954 and 1958, 
and the locations of their stores by 
state and county 
will be 
con- 


information 
grocery 


Comparable 
asked from wholesale 
cerns which serve large groups of in- 
dependent retailers in much the same 
large chains are able to 
The wholesal- 
to enumer- 
rendered 


way as the 
their 


ers also are 


own stores 
being asked 


service 


SeT Vv ¢ 


ate the types of 





Accountants’ Meeting 
Features Labor, 
Tonnage Talks 

KANSAS CITY 
ing of the Flour 


countants Assn 
labor 


The winter meet 
Mill and Grain Ac- 
featured talks on 
standards and ton 


session at the 


insurance 
during a one-day 
Hotel, Kansas City 

developments in hospital 
plans were 


nave 
Continental 
Latest 
and medical 
outlined by representatives of Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield. G. Truman Hall, 
field office supervisor, wage and hour 
division, U.S. Department of Labor 
spoke on the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and coming change in this law 


insurance 


George Long, assistant chief, pro 
gram operations of the Kansas City 
office of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
and his assistant, Fred Raybor, dis- 
cussed “‘tonnage and tonnage sub- 
stitution.” A question and answet 
period followed 


their customers, such as cooperative 
advertising, purchasing, warehousing 
and managerial and accounting ad- 
vice. 

The independent retailers who have 
formed cooperative food distributing 
groups which operate warehousing 
facilities are asked to provide com- 
parable information on acquisitions 
and services. In addition, they must 
provide statistics and reasons that 
would throw light on the growth, 
changes in pattern and strength of 
the cooperative movement by retail- 
ers since 1948. 

All three groups—chains, wholesal- 
ers and retailer cooperatives—also 
are required to report on their ac- 
quisitions of retail food stores, ware- 
houses, wholesale establishments and 
food manufacturing facilities. In ad- 
dition, the chains are required to fur- 
nish information on their food pur- 
chases by geographical region that 
would reveal the extent to which they 
buy from independent producers or 
manufacturers, or whether the foods 
are transferred from their own man- 
ufacturing or assembling plants. 

All three groups will be required to 
answer another separate form calling 
for information on the number of 
food manufacturing concerns they 
own or operate and the total value 
of shipments of these concerns to 
their own stores and to others. 

A final form is to be filled out by 
the wholesalers whereon they must 
list the names of retailer customers 
in the 15 metropolitan areas selected 
for the special study on competitive 
sales by the three groups. 


————SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LifFE——— 


Cincinnati AACC 


Tours Institute 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The Battelle 
Memorial Institute of Columbus was 
host to the January meeting of the 
Cincinnati Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. Fea- 
tures of the meeting were a tour of 
the institute and a discussion of the 
milling and baking qualities of delay- 
ed harvest soft wheat. The discussion 
was headed by H. Loving of the Men- 
nel Milling Co. Dinner was held at 
the Jai Lai Cafe, and it was followed 
by a talk on “Wise Food Buying” by 
Prof. W. A. Gould of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 





DULUTH DEVELOPMENTS 
WORRY CANADIANS 


WINNIPEG — The government of 
Ontario is “seriously worried” about 
the “huge developments” at Duluth 
which are intended to attract to the 
port large vessels moving into the 
Lakes through the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, an official has declared. An or- 
ganization to be known as the Cana- 
dian Lakehead Port Assn. has been 
formed to band Alberta, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Fort William-Port 
Arthur and Ontario into a _ single 
economic voice to deal with seaway 
development at the Lakehead cities. 
Members of the new group will be 
announced later. 





Chicago Bakery Club 
Will Meet Feb. 10 


CHICAGO—Vital wheat gluten will 
be the topic at a meeting of the Chi- 
cago Bakery Production Club at the 
Midland Hotel Feb. 10. The meeting 
will start with a social hour at 5:30 
p.m., and dinner will be served at 
6:30 p.m. The speakers will be Walter 
Carlson, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, who will discuss vital wheat 
gluten in bakery products and Har- 
mison Hale, GMI, Minneapolis, who 
will speak about specialty breads and 
bakery promotions with vital wheat 
gluten. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI Buffalo Mill 
Wins Safety Award 


BUFFALO—tThe Buffalo flour mill 
of General Mills, Inc., has won first 
prize in a one-year national safety 
competition with other GMI plants. It 
is the first year since 1955 that either 
flour or cereal operations here have 
received a first prize for safety, Wil- 
lard H. Meinecke, manager, said 

Some 500 employees of the flour 
mill are receiving prizes for the ac- 
complishment of working more than 
1 million hours with only two report- 
able accidents and “no loss of time 
from work.” 

In contrast to the safety record in 
the plant, the employees of the Buf- 
falo mill “lost a total of 1,600 man- 
days from work as the result of ac- 
cidents off the job,’ Mr. Meinecke 
declared. 

Cereal plant employees placed third 
among plants of comparable size. 
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NEW GMI BUFFALO FACILITY—Here is an architectural illustration of 
the new milling facility that General Mills, Inc., has announced it will con- 
struct at Buffalo. (See The Miller, Jan. 27, 1959, page 3.) GMI said the facility 
will be of ultra-modern design, and the upper portion of the mill will present 


a face of stainless steel. 
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Winter Storage Ban 
On U.S. Grains in 
Canada Urged 


WINNIPEG—The opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway will necessitate 
some major changes and may pose 
many problems relating to the out- 
ward movement of Canadian grain. 
This is indicated in a report made 
public Jan. 31 by the St. Lawrence 
Seaway joint study committee set up 
by the Canadian Wheat Board and 
the Grain Shippers and Exporters 
Assn. 

A revision of Canadian policies re- 
garding storage of U.S. grain in 
Eastern Canadian elevators was urged 
by the committee. The report said 
rumors were heard that 40% of the 
storage capacity in elevators now 
being built in the east could be al- 
located or reserved for U.S. grain 
In order to provide ample winter 
storage for Canadian grains, the 
committee report urged that storage 
of U.S. grain be banned from Nov. 15 
to March 31 the following year 

Inadequacy of port facilities and 
lack of essential services on the 
Great Lakes for tremp steamers are 
listed as one of the major problems 
In addition, facilities at St. Lawrence 
River ports will have to be improved 
to handle lake boats downbound into 
the river via the seaway. The report 
states Canadian grain will be loaded 
to ocean vessels at a number of Ca- 
nadian lake ports in sufficient volume 
to have a competitive impact upon 
rates and services 

The need for maintaining a 
pletely flexible attitude toward im- 
plementing adjustments in the han- 
dling of merchandising procedures 
for Canadian wheat was emphasized 
by the committee. “It impera- 
tive that sales procedures announced 
between now and the opening of navi- 
gation should be such that they can 
be readily adjusted to the changing 
and dynamic situation which will un- 
doubtedly exist at eastern export 
positions for some time in the fu- 
ture.” 


com- 


seems 


Members of the committee believe 
that many owners of ocean vessels 
will ply into the Great Lakes this 
coming summer to get first-hand in- 
formation of the seaway. Some will 
enter the lakes because their com- 
petitors will do so. Ocean vessel op- 
erators are of the opinion that direct 
shipment would be the most econom- 
ical and efficient method of trans- 
ferring grain 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. K. Howie Facilities 


Undergo Expansion 


MINNEAPOLIS—Facilities of 
J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis, have 
been expanded by William Howie, 
head of the firm, to take care of an 
increased demand for French bolting 
cloth. In addition to increasing the 
facilities of the make-up shop, Mr 
Howie has engaged Raymond F 
Murphy of St. Paul as a salesman 


the 


BREAD (S THE STAFF F re 


WAREHOUSE COMPLETED 

ISLETON, CAL A new 12,000- 
ton capacity warehouse has been 
completed at the plant of Riverside 
Elevators, Isleton. The steel and con- 
crete building was built adjacent to 
the elevator, and increases the ware- 
housing capacity of the company to 
about 28,000 to 30,000 tons. Accord- 
ing to Mel Marx, president of the 
company, the extra storage capacity 
was needed to handle corn and milo 
processed by the firm 
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MNF Official Spotlights Labeling Mistakes 
oft Wheat Millers 


On Flour Packages for S 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Concern has been expressed in trade 
circles at the failure of some flour producing firms to label 
their packages in accordance with regulations. Recently it 
came to the attention of the Millers National Federation that 
the Food and Drug Administration has been checking on flour 
labels and found some which were not acceptable in one or 
more respects. Herman Steen, MNF vice president and chief 
executive officer, Casper L. Mast, Jr., vice president and secre- 
tary-treasurer, with John Sherlock, assistant secretary, inspect- 
ed hundreds of flour labels to see how the industry is comply- 
ing with the law. In the long run, they feel that millers are 
doing a very conscientious job in trying to comply with the act. 
But they did find some labels which do not comply in all re- 
spects. The most common complaint is the use of very small— 
in some cases illegible—type for the enrichment declaration. 


Another common problem has to do with im 


proper naming of 


the product. Addressing the National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 
at Louisville, Mr. Mast presented a review of the labeling 
subject, using material collected by Mr. Sherlock who has done 
a great deal of work on the problem. 


By Casper L. Mast, Jr. 


The statute which authorizes the 
federal government to regulate in- 
terstate shipment of food products is 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmet- 
ics Act of 1938, as amended. The 
regulatory body which administers 
and enforces the act is the Food and 
Drug Administration, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare in 
Washington, D.C 

The law applies to foods, drugs and 
cosmetics which move in interstate 
commerce, or are held for sale 
(whether or not the first after 
shipment in interstate commerce De- 
livery of a product to a common Car- 
rier or otherwise offering it for ship- 
interstate commerce is suf- 
bring it within the terms 


sale) 


ment in 
ficient to 
of the act. The 
offering to ship in 
merce has the responsibility of con- 
forming to the law, no matter whose 
name appears on the goods, unless he 
is acting in good faith under a qguar- 
anty supplied by the person from 
whom he received the goods 

In June, 1948, the act was amend- 
ed to clarify its and to 
it into harmony with what had been 
the law as interpreted by the courts 
1905. Under the act as it has 
been amended any article of food 
which is adulterated or misbranded 
when introduced into or while in in- 
terstate commerce or while held for 
(whether or not the first 
after shipment in interstate com- 
merce, is liable to be proceeded 
against while in interstate commerce, 
or at any time thereafter 

In August, 1953, the act fur- 
ther amended in regard to factory in- 
spections. For the purposes of en- 
forcement of the act, officers or em- 
ployees designated by the secretary 
of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, upon presenting ap- 
propriate credentials and a written 
notice to the owner, or agent in 
authorized by law to en- 
ter at reasonable times any vehicle, 
factory, warehouse, or establishment. 
in which foods are transported, manu- 
packed or held 


shipping or 
com- 


person 
interstate 


scope bring 


since 


sale sale) 


was 


charge, are 


factured, processet 
for introduction into interstate com- 
merce. This authority is also extend- 
ed to cover the right to inspect in a 
manner all pertinent 
finished and unfinished 
containers and labeling. 
under 


reasonable 
equipment, 
materials 

Information required by or 


authority of the act must appear 
prominently on the label with such 
conspicuousness and in such terms as 
to render it likely to be read and 
understood by the ordinary individual 
under customary conditions of pur- 
chase and use. This information must 
appear on the panel displayed under 
customary conditions of purchase 
There is no objection however, to 
putting incidental material not re- 
quired by the act on this panel or on 
the sides or butt. If any of the re- 
quired information appears on the 
sides or butt it must be complete 
and conform to the requirements for 
the same information appearing in 
the main label 

The label 
false or 


information must not be 
misleading in any particular 

Among representations in the la- 
beling of a food which render such 
food misbranded is a false or mis- 
leading representation with respect 
to another food 

The 
tains 


labeling of a food which con- 
two or more ingredients may 
be misleading by reason (among cth- 
er reasons) of the designation of such 
food in such labeling by a name which 
includes or name or 
one or more but not all such ingre- 
dients, even though the names of all 
such ingredients are stated elsewhere 
in the labeling 


suggests the 


There are six essential 
ments which must be included in a 
flour label, under the federal food 
and drug act. Several of the states 
have additional requirements but we 
do not have the time to go into them 
in this discussion 


require- 


Trade Names 

The name on the package may be 
a trade name if it has a legally rec- 
ognized identity and if the manufac- 
turer has a legal right to do busi- 
ness under it. Fictitious trade names 
of no recognized legal standing are 
forbidden 


Name of Product 

The name of the article of food 
must be shown as its usual or com- 
mon name. 

If the food purports to be or is rep- 
resented as a food for which a defini- 
tion and standard of identity has been 
prescribed, it must conform to such 
definition and standard and its label 
must bear the name of the food spe- 


ai 


SOFT WHEAT MILLERS CONFER—Pictured in the top photograph are 
Elizabeth Ayres, associate director of educational service of the Self-Rising 


Flour Institute, with Allen R. 


Cornelius, 


institute secretary. Both officials 


reported on the self-rising flour promotional program. In the middle picture, 


W. J. Simpson, Owensboro (Ky.) 


Milling Co., 


and Jack Middlekamp, the 


Pillsbury Co., listen attentively to the symposium on soft wheat supplies. In 


the final picture, Charles P. Crawford, J. 


Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, and 


Frank Rankin, Gold Proof Elevator Co., Louisville, are seen. 


definition and standard 
required by 
the com- 


cified in the 
and, insofar as 
the definition and standard 
mon names of the optional ingredients 
permitted to be present in such food 

Note: Federal standards of identi- 
ty have been established for flour, 
enriched flour, bromated flour, en- 
riched bromated flour, durum flour, 
self-rising flour, enriched self-rising 
flour, phosphated flour, whole wheat 
flour. bromated whole wheat flour 
whole durum wheat flour, crushed 


may be 


wheat, cracked whea farina, en 
riched farina, and semolina 
Therefore 


of these produc ts conforms 


it is necessary that each 
to the def- 
initions and standards prescribed for 
them and that the labels of 
each bear the name specified in the 
definition and standard, and the com- 
mon optional ingre- 
dients so far as they are required to 
appear by the definition and standard 

If no definition and standard of 
LABELING 


pat kag ? 


names of the 





FE OUR buying across the U.S. in 
the seven-day pericd ending Feb 
2 was extremely slow, and in no 
major production area appeared to 
exceed 30% to 40% of five-day mill- 
ing capacity. Sales in the spring 
wheat mills area birely reached 37% 
of five-day grind, and a modest por- 
tion of that total was comprised of 
export business. Sales by mills of the 
Southwest dropped to 26° of capa- 
city, almost at the crop year low 
Prices for bakery patents were gen- 
erally steady to several cents above 
the previous week, and bakers shied 
hoping for market factors to 
work in their favor later, possibly 
bringing quotations closer to the 
levels at which recent purchases were 


away, 


made 

Preduction and shipping directions, 
on the other hand, showed a tendency 
to remain fairly brisk at slightly bet- 
ter than five days in all major pro- 
duction For the U.S. as a 
whole, production was at 107% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 108% the previous week and 
103% for the comparable week of 
last 

In the absence of 
was a 


centers 


year 

new sales, there 
amount of other 
activity Mills at 
Buffalo their 
production schedules after the previ- 
storm and high water 


considerable 
in the flour markets 

were re-establishing 
ous week's 
damage 

On the export front, U.S. mills 
were watching closely for fulfillment 
of the United Arab Republic purchase 
authorization, while Canadian mills 
were ev dencing considerable 
concern over the lack of import 
credits to their major markets in the 
Philippine Islands 


still 


Government Buying 
In Hard Wheat Area 


buying currently is 
in the hard winter 
markets of the South- 
government orders for 
Italy were placed last week, and mills 
bd on United Nations relief orders 
for the Near East, but the business 
went to West German mills. Addi- 
tional government offers were in the 
market this week, and mills were pre- 
paring to bid on these 
next month 
ind family flour buvers are 
and not disposed to add 
commitments. A few bakers 
flour by the end of 
ind some others will have 
before the end of April 
the volume of 
t to be done this 


crop vé ‘ nall 


Government 
the major activity 
wheat flour 
west. Some 


orders for 
shipment 

Bakers 
well covers 
to thei 
will need some 
the month 
to 1] hase 


peakin 


scattered 


stick 


Only a 


number who normally 
to a p.ds. policy made purchases last 
week. Prices w teady to slightly 
highet flour asking 
prices up 5¢ family flour un- 
changed. High protein clears showed 
some we 
Regular 
, 


Americas is light, mostly of 


with 


ikness 

export business to the 
small 
lots for scattered destina 
Sales bv Southwest n s last week 
averaged 26% of « 
with 20° in the previous week 
2o' a vear ago. About a 
last were 
by government and export sales 

Wichita mills operated t 


of capacity last week, while 


mpared 
and 
third of 


week's sales iccounted f 


sales 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flour Sales Slow; Production, Prices 


Strong; UNICEF Makes Export Award 


—— 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











averaged 50%, compared with 45% 
the preceding week and 39% a year 
Shipping directions were fair to 
good with prices up 5¢ 

Quotations Jan. 30, carlots, Kansas 
Citys Hard winter wheat bakery 
short patent $4.90@4.95, standard 
95° patent $4.80@4.85, straight $4.75 
1480. Established brands of family 
flour $6.05@7, sacked, the higher 
price being for nationally advertised 
brands delivered; first clears of 14% 
protein $444.05, first clears of 11% 
protein $3.854@3 90, clears of 1% ash 
$3.55 @ 3.80 


ago 


or higher 


Soft Flour Sales 
On Fill-in Basis 


Soft wheat flour have 
slow, although some business has been 
expected to develop for the last two 


sales been 


number of accounts 
contract balances are low. 
Other users of soft wheat flours, 
however, are believed to have sup- 
plies sufficient for another 60 days 
Present quotations on soft flours ap- 
pear to be about 10¢ above what the 
trade is willing to pay. There was a 
small amount of business done with 
soft wheat flour buyers in the central 
states and southeast on a fill-in basis 
last week 

Quotations, Chicago, Jan. 30, 
Soft winter high ratio $6.92, soft 
winter short patent $6, soft winter 
standard patent $4.67@5.52, clear 
$4.72: cookie and cracker flour $4.80 


weeks with a 


where 


car- 


lots 


Buffalo Recovers 
Running Time 


Buffalo flour production rebounded 
last week from curtailments caused 
by flash floods, gale winds and tor- 
rential rains. For a while one mill 
confronted with a shortage of 
in the midst of high water. The 
water supply is piped over the 
M chigan Ave. bridge and, when the 
runaway freighter Michael K. Tewks- 
bury hit the bridge during the storm 
toppling it into the river, it carried 
the mill's water supply along with it 
A temporary pipeline was erected in 
a short time. The mill’s elevator was 
also flooded for a short time when a 
failure shut off the plant’s 


was 
wate! 


mill's 


powe! 
pumps 

Two of the mills, more seriously 
hampered by high water, resumed 
output Jan. 25. Electrical equipment 
in one plant had to be dried out 

The flour market last week was 
quiet and strengthened, with 
spring wheat flour up 5¢ and Kansas 
up 6¢. Clears were steady and not 
tight as earlier. Cake flour 
but pastry was down 


prices 


quite as 
was unchanged, 
L0¢ 

A spokesman for 
company's shipping 
fairly good, but not as good as they 
could be. Buffalo has a large unem- 
(Turt MARKET SUMMARIES, 


said his 
were 


one mill 
directions 





Durum, Semolina Sales Slow;Prices Firm 
As Offerings of Wheat Decline Sharply 


HERE was almost a total ab- 

| sence of activity in the durum 
and semolina markets for the seven- 
day period ending Feb. 2. Prices were 
steady all around, due mainly to a 
sharp drop in durum receipts at Min- 
neapolis 

Arrivals of durum wheat at Minne 
apolis for the week amounted to bare- 
ly 132 approximately 100 
cars below the previous’ week and al 
most 200 less than reported 
three weeks With mill running 
time at six days, there are some ex- 
pectations that prices will be pressed 
higher to bring in the additional 
wheat necessary to meet production 
requirements 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products, with their interests 
now turned toward the 
Lent, have shown little interest in 
forward bookings of semolina. The 
only activity of any consequence last 
week involved a little fill-in buying 
here and there 


cars, or 


cars 


ago 


season ol 


Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 120% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
126°; the previous week and 123% 
for the comparable week of last year 

Prices on durum wheat delivered at 


Minneapolis Jan. 3C were as follows 


Choice No 

Choice No. 2 

Choice No. 3 

Medium No. | 

Medium No. 2 durum or better 

Medium No. 3 durum or better 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills report ng 


Northwestern Miller sacks, based on 
week 


“ 


NNN NON 


amber or better 37@2.38 
37 


36 


amber or better 
better 


better 


amber or 


durum o 


ve-day 
5-day wk. Why % 
ca pro- of cé 

pacity duction pacity 
62,500 195,182 120 
162,500 204,142 126 
156,500 193,539 123 

Crop year 

production 

5,628,516 

96 080 


July 958-Feb 
July 957-Feb. 2 5 


*Revised 
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Renewed Interest 
Of Buyers Stems 
Millfeed Losses 


ILLFEED prices the 
country showed signs of rally- 

ing late in the seven-day period end- 
ing Feb. 2, in contrast with the sharp 
losses sustained in the previous week 
Price losses of 25¢ to $2 ton were 
still the general rule, however. For- 
mula feed mixers showed limited 
sgns of buying interest Jan. 25 and 
26, particularly in the Southwest, giv- 
ing the market short range stability 
Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 52,830 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 53,156 tons 
in the previous week and 50,098 tcns 
in the corresponding week of a year 


across 


ago 


Kansas City: Prices which showed 
signs of being on the skids last week 
firmed up late in the week ended Feb 
2. They finished the period with net 
losses of 25¢ to $2 ton. Sacked bran 
ind shorts felt the sharpest drops 
Demand has been fair. Prices keep 
feed from moving out of the area 
Mixers were more interested buyers 
is business seemed to improve late 
last week. Jobbers, seeing the firm- 
ing trend, took hold. Supplies 
were available for this week, but 
nothing seemed to be pressing on 
Feb. 2. 

Flour mill running time remains 
good, so continued good demand will 
be necessary to maintain the firm 
trend. Quotations Feb. 2, carlots, 
Kansas City: Sacked bran $39.50G 
(down $2); sacked shorts $41@G 
(down $1.50); bulk bran $364 
(down $1); bulk shorts $384 
(down 25¢); bulk middlings 
$37.75 (down 75¢) 


also 


10.25 
$1.75 
36.75 


38.75 


Chicago: Millfeeds gave ground in 
the central states during the week 
ending Feb. 2. Heavier output and 
slower buying by feed manufacturers 
led to easier particularly in 
the final days of the period. Quota- 
Jan. 30: Bran $46.50 
bulk $40@4050; standard midds 
sacked $45.50, bulk $40@40.50; red 
dog sacked $53, bulk $48.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand continued slow 
for millfeed last week and offerings 
were liberal. Quotations Jan. 30, bur- 
Bran $49, gray shorts $50.50; 
lower on bran and shorts com- 
pared with the previous week; bulk 
middlings $47, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; bulk bran $45, bulk gray 
shorts $47 

St. Louis: 
millfeeds last 
reduced $3 ton 


more 


prices, 


tions sacked 


] ips 
$2.50 


Weakness 
week and 
Prospective 
intent on shopping 
iround for the lowest prices than ac- 
cumulating There was no 
incentive to invthing except 
what was urgently needed 
Formula feed sales are much slow- 
Numerous feed plants were forced 
to cut back on running time. Pros 
pects for the next two weeks are con- 
dim. Flour millers have first 
knowledge of the reduction in 
formula feed business. A number of 
mixers have requested that their 
ents of millfeeds be delayed. At 
flour mill running 
excellent. Full time pr 
tion is scheduled for February 
millfeed output will be up 
Quotations Jan. 30 
( to MILLFEED 


persisted in 
pi ices were 
buyers 


seemed 


supplies 
buy 


sidered 


hand 


shipn 
the 


time 1s 


same time 
duc 


and 


Sacked bran 
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Price Pressures Mixed as 
Wheat Futures Drift Lower 


HE constructive price effect of 
| a fairly good movement of ex- 
port wheat in the seven-day period 
ending Feb. 2 was somewhat offset 
by the uncertainty of pending agri- 
cultural legislation in Washington. 
In the absence of specific domination 
of either trend, traders were hesitant 
to take hold, and futures suffered 
somewhat as a result. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Feb. 2 were: Chicago—March $1.97, 
May $1.94%, July $1.8342, Septem- 
ber $1.85%; Kansas City — March 
$1.91%, May $1.87%, July $1.78%; 
Minneapolis — May $2.07%, July 
$2.03%, September $1.99%. 

The basic March future at Chicago 
lost approximately l¢ for the period, 
while the March contract at Kansas 
City was down fractionally. Minne- 
apolis futures were generally steady 
for the week. 

Considerable support 
was derived from a fairly active 
amount of export wheat moved, in- 
cluding more than 2 million bushels 
of red and hard wheats for Yugo- 
slavia and about 1 million bushels of 
Gulf hard taken by West Germany 
Altogether, total clearances of all 
wheat for the period approximated 
9 million bushels, bringing the total 
movement into export for the crop 
year to date to 233 million bushels 
This is approximately 19 million 
bushels above the crop year to date 
last year. 

The market 
dent’s message 
of dealing with the wheat surplus 
was somewhat discounted by fore- 
hand knowledge of the content, but 
the actual speech brought a division 
of opinion as to the eventual program 
which will emerge. This, in turn, fos- 
tered a somewhat mixed picture for 
the week, and in the absence of any 
dominant factor either way futures 
lost forward momentum 

Although futures ended the period 
with a tendency toward weakness, 
there is a fairly firm undertone due 
to pending export authorizations for 
wheat to the United Arab Republic, 
Pakistan and India, among others, all 
of which call for rather sizeable com 
mitments 


to futures 


the Presi- 
methods 


impact of 
suggesting 


Receipts Drop 

A sharp drop in receipts of wheat 
last week helped keep Minneapolis 
cash prices steady. Most premiums 
finished unchanged, but high protein 
wheat was offered rather freely, and 
the basis on 16% and 17% protein 
wheats was down 1@2¢. Inspected 
carlot receipts totaled 1,192 
compared with 1,659 cars the previ- 
ous week. Buying incentive was lack- 


cars, 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Feb. 2 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign compe- 
tition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe were 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Jan. 26. The levels now 
operating with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Cana- 
dian and U.S. Atlantic ports, 13',¢ 
(10',¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 13¢ (10); Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports 13¢ (10¢). 





ing, since new flour business was 
slow to develop. Export trading was 
quiet and storage was reportedly be- 
coming a problem with some firms 
The average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 14.03%, com- 
pared with 14.20% for the same weék 
last year 

Minneapolis May wheat closed at 
$2.075; on January 30. Ordinary No 
1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring through 11% protein 
traded at the May price; 12% protein 
1@2¢ over; 13% protein 5@6¢ over; 
14% protein 10@11l¢ over; 15% pro- 
tein 14@15¢ over; 16% protein 21@ 
22¢ over, and 17% protein 28@29¢ 
over 

The durum market held steady all 
week, with spot and to-arrive bids at 
the same level. Receipts were not 
large. (See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 30 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 

Spring, 58 


1 Derk Northern 
Ib. 


Ordinary 

11% Prote 
12% Protei 
13% Prote 
14% Prote 
15% Prote 
16% Protei 
17% Prote 


07% 
07% 
09% 
13% 
18% 
22% 
29% 
36% 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent No. | 
One each pound under 
55 ib 
To arrive div. pt 
58 ib. 13.5% 
13% protein 
15% protein 
17% protein 


premium for heavy 


cent discount 58 to 

DNS or | NS 
protein $2.07% 
protein $2.16% 
protein $2.27% 


basis: | 
moisture, 12% 
$2.11%, 14% 
$2.20% 16% 
$2.34% 
Cash Wheat Unchanged 

Cash hard winter wheat at Kansas 
City was unchanged to 7s¢ bu. low- 
er in price during the week ended 
Feb. 2. There was very little change 
in the premium structure, only a few 
protein types showing a drop of %¢ 
The basis was off only %¢ 

Demand was considered pretty 
good during most of the week. Mer- 
chandisers, order buyers, blenders 
and mills all participated early in the 
week. Later, mill buying slacked off 

Receipts amounted to 712 
compared with 765 the previous week 
and 544 a year ago. Much of the 
wheat did not show up on the floor, 
apparently having applied to 
contracts made time ago. In- 
terior offerings remained on the 
modest side in the Midwest. Improved 
price relationship helped encourage 
some selling in Oklahoma and Texas 
for movement to the Gulf, but this 
factor was not felt much at other 
markets 

The end of January saw 
day for making loan and purchase 
agreements on 1958 wheat. From now 
on, the trade will have to depend up- 
on “free’’ wheat supplies in the hands 
of elevators and producers who are 
willing to sell it or redeem purchase 
agreements. Or, of course, penalty 
wheat can be sold. The quantity of 
wheat put under support during Jan- 
uary will not be known for several 
weeks 

Last week the low side of ordinary 
was off %¢, as were the low sides of 
12 and 12.50 protein. Otherwise 
the premium structure was_ un- 
changed 

Premiums were quoted Feb. 2 as 
follows: Ordinary 342@5¢ over the 
basic March option of $1.914%; 11.75% 
protein 64@72¢ 12% protein 
714 @18¢ over; protein 11@ 


cars, 


been 


some 


the final 


over; 
12.50% 


MILLER 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Fiour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting cur 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity 
n percentages 


mills in the U.S. expressed 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Centra 
Pacific 


and Southeast 


Coast 


Totals 


Percentage of total U.S. output 


Estimated total U.S 
Accumulated tota 


production 
this month 


~ "Revised 


—Percentage of capacity operated S 


Jan. 25 

Feb. | 

1989 

Northwest 104 
Southwest 119 
Buffalo 16 
Central and S. E 8s 
Pacific Coast 100 
Totals 107 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week 
apacity 
231,000 
231,000 ° 
231,000 
237,000 


25-Feb 
week 


Jan 
Previous 
Year ago 
Two years 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
"Revised 


ego 


nterior milis in 
Paul 


Principa 
ing Duluth, St 
and lowa 
5-day week 
capacity 
494.500 
494 500 
464 650 
430,500 


25-Feb 
week 


Jan 
Previous 
Year ago 
Two years 
Five-year 
Ten-year 
*Revised 


ago 
average 
sverage 


SOUTHWEST 
Konses City 


5-day week 
capacity 
214,250 
214,250 
287,500 
287,500 


Jan. 25-Feb 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years 
Five-year 
Ten-year 


ego 
average 
average 


4 
2! 


Previous 


week 
110 
120 
110 
90 
98 


108 


Flour 
output 
237,462 
260,970 
262,286 
243,712 


Minnesota 
North Dakota 


Flour 
output 
515,223 


"536,69! 


501,514 
478.419 


Flour 
output 
265,052 
267,313 
282,659 
325,598 


Jan. 25 
Feb. | 

1959 
752,685 
474,608 
$72,399 
545.537 
466 058 


911.452 
08 504 


Jan. 27 
Feb. 2 
1958 
110 
106 
104 

%% 

89 


103 


Representative Millis, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita ond Salina) 


5-day week 
capacity 


Jan. 25-Feb. | 1,020,700 


Flour 
output 


1,209,556 


%~ a 
tivity 
18 


rently 


and to the tota! estimated outps 


* Previous 
week 
797 66! 
1,476,172 
543,138 
577,208 
458 537 
3,852,716 
174 


4 964 840 
6,197,052 
year flour productio 
wuly 
Jan. 28 
Feb. 4 
1957 


110 


BUFFALO 
ny week 
pacity 
493,500 
4935 


Two yeer 47 
Five-year 
Ten-year 


*Revised 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills ir bis, Oh Michige Wise 
Jiana Kentucky North Car " Te 
1 easte Missour 

Fie ur ac 
output tivity 
545.537 85 
*577,208 ) 
669,654 
543,685 


ge 


onsin 
Ir 
Virginia 


essee 

Georgia a 

5-day week 

apacity 
643,75 
642 75 


25-Feb 
week 


Jar 
Previous 
Year ea 592.250 
years ag 570,2 
Five-year sverage 

Ter 


Tw 


year aver 


Revised 


ge 


PACIFIC COAST 
Pr pal Mills the Pacific Coast 


California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


5-day week Fiour % a 
1: ty output 
466 500 466 058 
4646 500 *458 537 
323,000 286,283 
215. 00% 164.359 


tivity 





13% 
protein 


22¢ ove! protein 
13.50 
14% 
The 
wheat pr 
is shown in 


ices 
the 


Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 


Dark and 
Dark and 
3 Dark d 
4 Dark nd 
Red 


>< 


2 Red 
3 Red 
4 Red 
At Ft. Worth 
winter wheat 
12.33 rail 
mon points 
: iffered 
14 
Wheat prices 
in the Pacific 
new export 
ings 
pan 


>°o 


ZZZZZZZZ 


No 
was 
$2.32 basis 


for 


firmed 1 


bookings F 


look even more 


Northwest 


ove 


$1.95 
1.94 
1.92 
1.90 
1.97 
1.96 
1.94 
1.92 


1 ordinary 
selling 
delivered 
A premium of 3¢ 


13% 


ip las 


with 
“uture 
promising 
took 2.5 cargoes of white wheat 


154 26¢ over 
17 @ 28¢ 
protein 19@30¢ over 

approximate range of ¢ 
at Kensas City Jan 
accompanying 


I and 


ish 
30 


table 


1@! 96 


hard 


Feb. 2 at 


Tex 


protel 


Demand was fair 


t week 


bx Mu yk 
Ja 


some 


M arch 
market 
although nothing 
confirmed. on this 
200.0007 tons 


for 
the 


the week 


was In 


middle of 

India 
white wheat 
‘ould be 


should 


the 
shipment 
for 
definite <« 
India 
of white 


take about 


wheat this week 
white 
for a 
the 
gypt has an al 


half cargo of 
the 


cargoes Space 1S 


Korea took a 
wheat but 
total of 
handicapping factor. | 
funds for 
tons of white 


was in market 


two 
location of the purchase of 

wheat out of 
exporters and 
hard t et 


100.000 
the 
growers 


wheat 
th 


U.S. Local 
are working 


business diverted here 


er 


Export business is down about 35 
from a year ago and 
piling up. Mills are fairly 
with an 
flour bookings an 
ings. Mild 
in the 
with snow 


surplus is 
buy 
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domestic 
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Attendance Perfect at AOM 


Technical Committee Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—A perfect at- 
tendance of members at the mid- 
working meeting of the 
technical committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers has 
been reported by Tibor A. Rozsa, 
The Pillsbury Co., committee chair- 
man. The production men from the 
U.S. and from Canada met here 
Jan. 29-30. 


winter 


sanitation committee, under 
of George Wagner, 
and the education 
Prof. Eugene 


The 
the leadership 
the Pillsbury Co., 
committee headed by 
Farrell, Kansas State College, met 
simultaneously. The technical and 
sanitation committees had what Mr. 
Rozsa described as a “productive joint 
session.” 

A highlight of the technical com- 
mittee’s operation was a visit to the 
Simon-Carter plant in Minneapolis 
There the technologists saw the new 
Blowing Aspirator demonstrated. 
Representatives of several supply 
firms demonstrated and _ described 
their equipment before the 
committee 


newest 


New Projects 
H. Schopmeyer, Internation- 
chairman of the Mill- 
Federation technical 
assisted by other 


Dr. H 
al Milling Co., 
ers National 
advisory committee, 
members of the committee—Dr. Bet- 
ty Sullivan, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co.:; William Rainey, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., and O. A. Ou- 
dal, General Mills, Inc., discussed 
with the AOM committee a proposed 
research program for the milling in- 
dustry 

The arch program was pre- 
pared by members of MNF’s technical 
committee and representa- 
AOM on direction of the ex- 
ecutive committee of MNF. The pro- 
gram consists of 12 projects. The 
first project, given top priority, is to 
investigate the fundamentals of the 
preparation of wheat for milling. This 
project is expected to produce the 
knowledge which the operative millers 
asked for to help them in _ better 
wheat conditioning 


rese 


advisory 
tives of 


Representatives of the MNF tech- 
idvisory committee and AOM 
a meeting with representa- 
USDA Research Service 
which of the 12 desir- 
‘iving adequate 
eady. It is assumed that 
recommendations will be made after- 
wards how to initiate additional re- 
provide all the research 
industry needs 

The technical committee is look- 
ing forward to seeing the bibliography 
of the world’s wheat conditioning lit- 
erature which will be published by 
the USDA Utilization Research Serv- 
ice. The committee plans to abstract 
it and interpret the work properly 
for the milling industry through the 
trade papers 


nical 
will have 
tives of the 
to determine 
able projects are rect 


research alt 


search to 


the milling says it 


Russian Visit 
Shellenberger, Kansas 
related how the In- 
ternational Association of Cereal 
Chemists at Vienna has set up ten- 
tative international methods for mois- 
ture, protein and dockage tests on 
wheat. 

Dr. Shellenberger described his vis- 
it also to Moscow and the Russian 
Institute for Cereal Research and his 
inspection of the School for Milling 


Dr d. A 
State College, 


Engineering. With great attention, 
the committee members listened to 
h‘s description of the control room of 
the 150 ton (2,500 cwt./day) training 
flour mill. It contained not only the 
starters for every motor in the flour 
mill but also the rate of flow rec- 
ordings of the key streams in the 
milling flow sheet. It had flour color 
recordings and transmissions for the 
adjustment of the roller mills from 
the control room as well as numer- 
ous other novel instrumentations. 


National Conference 


In cooperation with the sanitation 
committee, the May 13 program of 
the Chicago national conference of 
AOM was planned. There will be 20 
manufacturers invited to make pre- 
sentations to the membership. There 
were twice as many candidates as 
there was time on the day’s program 
and it certainly forecasts a very in- 
teresting conference day, Mr. Rozsa 
commented. 

A new sub-committee was formed 
to study and report on ‘“‘New Milling 
Processes."" The mill operating effi- 
ciency sub-committee, under the lea- 
dership of Alden Ackels, GMI, is 
completing a report on “Milling Re- 
covery Values” of the different com- 
mercial wheat classes. Extraction 
gain and loss, protein recovery pos- 
sibilities from the wheats, could guide 
the milling industry in programming 
capital expenditures for mill modern- 
ization This sub-committee will 
study ‘Mill Maintenance” afterwards. 
The mill modernization sub-commit- 
tee, under the guidance of E. J. Geh- 
rig, Quaker Oats Co., edited with the 
committee the report on “Cleaning 
House Modernization.” This report 
will be released soon. Another re- 
port on “Broken Wheat Recovery” 
in the cleaning house was approved 
and released. This sub-committee is 
still working on the “Flow Sheet 
TECHNICAL, pag: 
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AOM Technical 
Committee 


Attending the meeting of the techni- 
cal committee of the Association of 
Operative Millers in Minneapolis were 
> following: 

ed Abbott, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapelis Alden Ackels, General ‘Mills, 
San Francisco; L. C. Blackburn, 


Omaha, 
Neb.; Ralph Bouskill, le Leaf 
Mills, Ltd., Toronto, C " » & 
Brotherton, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn.; E. S. Dybevick, et 
national Milling Co., wg J. 
Gehrig, Quaker Oats Chicago; 
David Mattson, A. ising, Co., 
M'nneopolis; T. Chris Mills ~ 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
ada; Dewey Robbins, Fisher AY 
Mills Co., Seattle; W. F. Rowe, Pillsbury 
Co., Minneapolis; T ° Rozsa, Pilisbury 
Co., Minneapolis; J. A. Shellenberger, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, and John Wingfield, Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo. 

Also in attendance were three of the 
national officers—Richard C. Bradford, 
Pillsbury Co., esident; O. C. Spohn, 
Ismert-Hincke iMing Co., vice presi- 
dent, and Donald Eber, executive 
vice president. 











N.Y. Bakery Union 
On Strike 


NEW YORK More than 2,000 
bakery drivers representing approxi- 
mately 700 firms in this area were 
furloughed Feb. 2 as Local 3 of the 
Independent Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers struck. Some 6,000 bak- 
ery workers are affected. 

The strike does not 
six major producers of packaged 
white bread, but does include such 
firms as Gnome, Duvernoy & Sons, 
Fink, Fields, Messing, Stuhmers and 
Levy's. Some packaged cake and 
pastry will continue to flow into food 
stores through the major producers. 
Non-unionized retailers will also con- 
tinue to operate. Union demands in- 
clude uniform pay throughout the in- 
dustry, a wage increase and reduc- 
tion from a 35 to a 30 hour week 

The struck bakeries ordinarily sup- 
ply approximately 25,000 restaurants, 
15,000 grocery stores and delicates- 
sens, 1,000 retail bakeries and most 
hospitals and institutions. In addition 
to the teamsters and bakers, the 
strike involves two locals of the Re- 
tail Clerks International Assn 


involve the 





FSU 


State University, Tallahassee, 


dent of Southern Bakers Assn. 


Ga., district sales manager for International, 
Atlanta Bakers Club. The recipient of the $300 scholarship will be chosen by 
a faculty committee with consideration given to scholastic standing, leader- 
ship, character and financial need. The new grant boosts to 11 the number 
of scholarships awarded annually by International to students interested in 
feed milling or allied industries. 
grant each year to a student in the baking course at Dunwoody Industrial 


the flour, 


Institute, Minneapolis. 


SCHOLARSHIP—The first annual scholarship to be established by an 
allied company for students in baking science and management at Florida 
has been presented by International Milling 
Co. Duane Vaughn, divisional sales manager of International, on the left, is 
presenting a check and letter of authorization to Benson L. 
On the right is Harry 


Murdaugh, 


International awards 


Skelton, presi- 
Decatur, 
who is vice president of the 


a similar 
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K. F. Wadsworth 
Retires from 


Maple Leaf 


TORONTO—For four decades a 
popular member of the Canadian 
milling industry, Kenneth F. Wads- 
worth, chairman of the board, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., retired from 
active duty Feb. 1. But he continues 
as chairman and remains a director. 

Some 30 departmental heads of Ma- 
ple Leaf gathered in his honor at the 
Granite Club Jan. 28 to dine and to 
present him with an engraved silver 
tray. The esteem in which Mr. Wads- 
worth is held by his associates is il- 
lustrated by the inscription: 


“One man, one company, but 
hosts of friends.” Such has been 
the life of Kenneth Francis Wads- 
worth whom we, the undernamed, 
are honouring this day. We are 
gathered together to dine with him 
and present him with a silver tray, 
whose inscription appears below, 
as a mark of our high regard. We 
wish him many happy years to 
come and, in the words of the poet, 


“An elegant sufficiency, content, 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship.” 


dinner was Clif- 
president, 
made by 


Chairman at the 
ford E. Soward, company 
and the presentation was 
Graham M. MacLachlan, executive 
vice president. The following company 
officials were named in the presenta- 
tion: 

H. W. Blakely, C. F. Bowker, S. Butler, J 
W. Cargill, J. L. Cavanagh, J. S. Clarke, C. P 
Coutts, R. G. Dale, J. de Broin, J. Elder, J. S$ 
Fisher, W. B. Foster, C. A. Fraser, N. L 
Gregory, T. W. Grindley, G. H. Hand, J. A 
Harper, H. V. Hawkins, W. N. Hendrick, R. K 
Larmour, C. J. Lynde, G. M. MacLachlan, A 
R. MacKenzie, L. A. McCorquodale, S. A 
Miller, J. Otto, G. A. Scrimger, W. J. Smalia 
combe, C. E. Soward, and W. S. Thain 

Mr. Wadsworth’'s career with the 
company, starting in 1919, took in 
several executive positions in both 
Eastern and Western Canada—as a 
grain inspector and including the 
presidency in 1949 and the board 
chairmanship in 1955. He has been 
called into government consultation 
on occasion and served as an official 
of the Export Credits Insurance Corp. 


BREAO |S THE STAFF F LIFE- 


Growers, Grain Men 
Plan 2-price Meeting 


WASHINGTON 
various state wheat leagues and rep- 


Officials of the 
resentatives of grain trade organiza- 
tions have scheduled a meeting here 
Feb. 3 in an attempt to obtain a com- 
munion of interest on growers’ sug- 
gestions for a domestic parity or mul- 
tiple price plan for wheat 

The federal government position is 
one of open opposition to the plans 
fact which was made 
clear in the President's message on 
agriculture. USDA officials say the 
cost of the proposals would run more 
than $500 million a year with the 
added burden of additional adminis- 
trative tasks involved 


suggested, a 


One of the major criticisms raised 
by the grain trade concerns the plan 
to establish a frozen set aside of 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat stocks 
for long term duration and obtained 
on a competitive basis. It is feared 
that such a system would break the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 
wide open and create chaos in the 
storage industry. However, there is 
reason to believe that the wheat 
league officials would not be adamant 
on the point. 
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FOR MEN 
IN MOTION 





A “man in motion” is the bakery 

executive who is going places. 
Relaxation is important in his busy 

life. Important to help him maintain 
his driving, energetic pace. He is a sound 

businessman. Alert to new trends, familiar 
with technical changes, he constantly seeks better 
methods, new product and sales ideas. He is confident because 
guality ingredients back him up all the way. The 
“man in motion” knows that for top-quality, uniform baking, he 


can depend upon Drinkwater Flour. 


MORE SOUTHWESTERN BAKERS HAVE USED DRINKWATER 
FLOUR FOR MORE YEARS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Vorten Milling Company, Dallas, Texas 


A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 
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From the Consumer's Angle 
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Bakers Who Learn ‘Customer’s Point of View’ 
Raise Sales Figures in Today’s Complex Market 


Back in 1951 the important 
topic of the hour was manpower 
where to get it and how to develop it. 
And in the years before 1951, most 
bakery conventions were chiefly con- 
cerned with solving problems of pro- 
duction and distribution, with the 
gigantic physical problems that ac- 
companied this industry’s transfor- 
mation from a handicraft operation 
to a mass-production, billion-dollar 
business. 

Today, however, 
are starting to 
marketing problems 
ing ways and means to “sell” the 
products that can be produced in 
such abundance by their skilled man- 
and marvelous machines 


the nation’s bak- 
concentrate on 
They are seek- 


ers 


power 

As was pointed out in 
bakery publications roughly 80% of 
the wholesale bread session at the 
last American Bakers Assn. conven- 
tion was devoted to marketing as- 


one of the 





EDITOR'S NOTE — Mr. Fleisch- 
mann is a vice president of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. His article, with 
the original title of “The marketing 
picture from the consumer’s angle,” 
was delivered before the recent con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. 





pects of the wholesale business. And, 
although the marketing situation is 
not quite as acute in the retail 
branch of the there has 
been a similar increase of interest 
in marketing among retail bakers, 
particularly the multi-unit operators 
My only objection to this shift 
in interest and emphasis is that I 
have been forced to shift with it 
For a good many years now I 
have been talking about the need 
for more and better manpower de- 
velopment, And, as a natural conse- 
quence, I have developed a certain 
degree of insight into the aspirations 
and motivations of the men and 
women who make up that manpower. 
Now I am asked to change my act 
tell you about the 
aspirations and motivations of the 
men and women who “buy” bakery 
products, rather than the people who 
produce and distribute them 
As a matter of fact, that should 
not be too difficult a trick. Because, 
as I draw closer and closer to official 
retirement, I find that I think more 
and like a consumer. The only 
hitch is that I am not a “typical” 
consumer—by which I mean I am not 
the “average” housewife who pur- 
ibout 80 of all the baked 
This is a slight 
husband and 
father who spent a great many 
years studying the purchasing proc- 
wife and daughter, I feel 
a pseudo expert on the 


business, 


I am asked to 


more 


chases 
foods bakers produc 
handicap, but, as a 


has 


esses of a 
I am at least 
subject 
Woman's Viewpoint 
Moreover, an exceptionally able 
young lady who has made a special 
study of marketing methods in the 
baking industry drawn a very 
good picture of them from the 
woman's viewpoint. According to this 
informant’s research and _ personal 
experience, there are a number of 
things a wholesale or retail baker 
can do to put women shoppers in a 


has 


By A. R. FLEISCHMANN 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


favorable mood and help influence 
their buying decisions. We know, for 
instance, that women buyers are 
favorably influenced by polite, friend- 
ly, pleasant sales people, just as they 
are favorably influenced by clean and 
attractive merchandise displays. 

We also know that a woman's ac- 
tual buying decisions are often in- 
fluenced by her desire to please oth- 
ers, rather than by her own desires 
For example, women usually buy and 
serve the foods they think will please 
their families, rather than the foods 
they personally like, because winning 
praise and approval from the mem- 
bers of her family is more important 
to a woman than satisfying her own 
food preferences 

That is why it is more effective 
to say to a woman, “Your husband 
will like this type bread,” than it is 
to say, “You will like this type 
bread.” 

Also, it is better salesmanship to 
say to a woman, “This enriched 
bread will give your children the 
vitamins they need,” than it is to 
say, “This enriched bread will give 
you the vitamins you need.” 

However, I have been informed and 
assured that nothing the wholesaler 
or retailer can do is more important 
than the personal salesmanship of 
his routemen or retail clerks in their 
daily contacts with the women who 
purchase their products 

At this point, some wholesale bak- 
ers may wonder if they are tuned 
into the right station. Since whole- 
sale route salesmen are chiefly con- 
cerned with contacting the grocer 
rather than the grocer’s customers, 
they may feel that this advice ap- 
plies only to sales personnel of the 
retail or home service baker. 

Well, gentlemen, I am here to tell 
you that it “does” apply to the 
wholesale route salesman because he 
has many opportunities to in- 
fluence the woman shopper right at 
the point of purchase. And we all 
know that that is the point where 
every little bit of influence counts 

According to a lady expert on the 
“woman's viewpoint,” there are three 
different ways in which a wholesale 
salesman (or any other sales per- 
can influence the prospective 
buyer of his products: 1, By the way 
he looks by his general appear- 
ance as the representative of his 
company; 2. by the way he acts 
by the things he does on the street 
and in the store, and 3. by what he 
says by the things he tells women 
buyers whenever he has an opportu- 
nity 

Let us 
he looks” and 
this factor can be in 
selling picture 


too 


son) 


with “the way 
how important 
the over-all 


start first 


see 


Expected 

mean that the sales- 
man who looks like Clark Gable 
will be able to sell the most bread 
All it means is that a woman shopper 
naturally expects that the people 
who distribute food products will al- 
so look clean and neat, especially 
clean. If the salesman does not—if 
he drops off his baked foods while 
looking like a garage mechanic who 
has just removed a ruptured oil 


Cleanliness Is 


It does not 


filter—the women who see him are 
going to take a very dim view of 
the products he is delivering. 

It seems that this advice on neat- 
ness and cleanliness applies to the 
salesman’s truck as weil as to him- 
self. You all know how the little 
woman hates to get into a dusty, 
scuffed-up family car. Well, most 
women feel the same way about all 
dirty cars! And everytime they see 
a bakery truck in a sloppy and care- 
less condition they subconsciously 
give the company and its products 
a big black mark. 

Now let us talk about how a route 
salesman can influence women buy- 
ers by the way he “acts” while driv- 
ing to or servicing his stops. 

First, how does the average wom- 
an “want” a sales representative to 
act? Well, my expert on the woman's 
viewpoint tells me that almost every 
woman looks for and appreciates 
courtesy and politeness. 

When a salesman is driving a truck 
he might exhibit those desirable qual- 
ities by giving a woman a chance to 
cross the street in front of him, even 
when he has the right of way. Or he 
might give her a chance to park her 
car in an empty space in front of a 
store, even though he saw it first. 
These are polite and courteous ges- 
tures that build good will for his 
company and eventually build sales. 

When the salesman is off the street 
and in the grocery store the polite 
little things that count might be hold- 
ing a door open for a woman as she 
is entering or leaving, or just smiling 
and saying, “Good morning, Ma'am,” 
as he meets a shopper's eyes. (Inci- 
dentally, my informant assures me 
that a gal is never too young or old 
to appreciate these gestures.) 

Another type of action that always 
impresses the women shoppers is the 
way the salesman handles and dis- 
plays his products. Here he can take 
a tip from today’s TV salesmen, who 
hold and display the things they sell 
as if they were crown jewels. Why? 
Because they are aiming their pitch 
at women. And they know that wom- 
en are strongly influenced by the way 
a product is presented, by the way it 
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is handled as well as by the way it 
is wrapped and packaged. 

So, when a woman watches a route 
salesman stacking his bread and lay- 
ing out his other products carefully 
and attractively she will be im- 
pressed; she will get the idea that 
there is something pretty special 
about those products. 

Incidentally, this opinion, together 
with most of the others I am offering 
for consideration, is based on my 
informant’s personal research and 
observation at the point of purchase 
rather than on feminine intuition 

Last but by no means least among 
the things that can influence the 
woman shopper's point of view are 
the things the salesman says 

This can range all the way from a 
brief and cheerful, “Good Morning,” 
to a discussion on the importance of 
thiamine, niacin and riboflavin in the 
daily diet of the average adult Amer- 
ican. It all depends upon the type of 
opening the prospect gives him 

Advice Appreciated 

He _ should remember _ that 
women shoppers respect and appre- 
ciate the advice of other men on what 
their men might like to eat. Which 
means he should say things such as, 
“I’m sure your husband will really 
go for that chocolate cake, Ma'am. 
I had some last night and it’s the best 
I've tasted yet!” 

As previously discussed, most wom- 
en buy most foods with someone oth- 

(Turn to FLEISCHMANN, page 4 


also 





NUTRITIONISTS AT WORK—Sandwich 


production designed for vending 


machine and luncheonette operators was one of the many activities for Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking nutritionists during a recent meeting. Pictured clock- 


wise from the foreground are 


Marcie 


Sanders, Mary Kuhlman, Virginia 


White, Mildred Arnold, Marguerite Robinson, Una Wood, Dorothy Wilcox, 
Ruth Clarke (behind Miss Sanders), Esther Peterson, Mabel Evans and Ann 


Russell at the extreme right. 
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NOW BEMIS GIVES YOU THE BEST 
NONPREMIUM ANTI-SKID MULTIWALL BAG 
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Here is a simple, convincing do-it- 
yourself test for comparing the new 
Bemis Anti-Skid Multiwall and any 
other nonpremium multiwall. Put 


one bag on a smooth board and tilt 





it, measuring the exact point at which 
the bag starts to skid. Then try it 
with the other bag. O. K.—go ahead. 








"‘Lhove are many commercial anti-skid 
papers and anti-skid treatments. Some are 
only partially effective. Others are expensive 
...demand a high premium! 


But now— Bemis offers a new sheet that 
will give you definitely the best anti-skid per- 
formance of any multiwall at no upcharge. 
Its performance is equal to or better than 
many anti-skid multiwalls for which you 
pay a premium price. 

And the new Bemis Anti-Skid Multiwalls 
make possible still finer Bemis brand print- 
ing because of the smoother paper surface. 
(The increased surface friction is obtained 


through the addition of a special compound 
during the papermaking process. The paper 
does not “‘feel rough.”’ 

Improved stack-ability ... better printing... 
no upcharge. Three very good reasons for 
trying Bemis Anti-Skid Multiwalls. Call 


your Bemis Man today. 
Bemis 


General Offices —408 Pine Street 
St. Lovis 2—CHestnut 1-0900 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


WHERE FLEXIBLE PACKAGING 
IDEAS ARE BORN 
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Tying ny the Baker’s Doorbell 


The Home Town Bakery has by the shutdown. Mr. MaGee came closed, it was announced by the pro- 
opened for business at Mableton, a to Mexico in 1920 from Hannibal, prietor, Albert T. LeBlanc. 
suburb of Atlanta, Ga. It is owned Mo., to manage the Zimmerman Bak- a 
by W. G. Newbern. ery. In 1924 the present Sweetheart The plant of the Kroger Co. at 
rs Bakcries plant on South Jefferson Cincinnati is being moved to Indian- 


Elmer MaGee, president of the ‘Street was built apolis, according to Edward R. 


Sweetheart Bakeries at Mexico, Mo., e Florea, manager of the Kroger bak- 
has sold his equipment and trucks. The Pure Food Bake Shop, 128 ery manufacturing division. The com- 
About 25 employees were affected Church St., Burlington, Vt., has been pany is building a large, modern 





* 
something OLD has been added 
to create /VEVU and profitable 


WHOLE WHEAT SALES! 


“THE OLD FASHIONED GOODNESS OF 


“STONE GROUND 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


With the installation of a new “Stone Ground” Mill, Bay State now 
helps you capture the old time, wholesome, wheaty flavored loaf which 
is best produced with stone ground flour. Make new friends every day 
with this favorite of yesterday . . . and be sure you always use Bay 
State “Stone Ground” Whole Wheat Flour..milled from freshly 
cleaned plump, high protein Springwheat. 


MILLERS OF 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS Ask your Bay State representative about it the next time he calls on you. 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY. WINONA, MINN. * LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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bakery in Indianapolis to serve a 
wide area, including Cincinnati. The 
area now is being served by two 
bakeries, Mr. Florea said. 


s 
Bill's Ranch Market of Burbank, 
Cal., has utilized a section of its 
parking lot for a bakery to be man- 
aged by Sylvester Lukezich and 
James Esposto. Glass sides make it 
possible for shoppers to see every 
phase of baking operations 
* 
E. B. Schlief has been named man- 
ager of the new Chattanooga branch 
opened by Dixie Creme Donut Shops 


After 66 years in the ap stry, 
Albin J. Nelson has sold the Nelson 
Home Bakery, Rockford, Il, and re- 
tired. Mr. Nelson operated the busi- 
ness at 602 Seventh St. since 1922. 
Earlier, he operated his own bakery 
at 515 Seventh St. until it was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

& 

Rhoda Cole has been named man- 
ager of the Shoreline St ore in 
Lorain, Ohio, the 53rd outlet of 
Hough's Bakeries, Inc., Cleveland 

* 


The Small Business Administration 
has approved the following loans: 
Spurgeon Bros. Bakery, Inc., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., $40,000, the firm will 
box and bag cookies; Earle Biscuit 
Co., Irving, Texas, a bakery, $10,000 

* 

The Davidson Baking Co. at Port- 
land, Ore., will construct a new 10,- 
000 sq. ft. warehouse and truck serv- 
icing building «t N.E. Oregon St 
and 20th Ave. The cost is estimated 
at $100,000. About 8.000 sq. ft. cf 
the new building will be used for 
storage and a 20 ft. by 100 ft. drive 
through section will be used for 
washing and servicing of trucks 

o 

Wilbur W. Griggs, in the baker 
business at Richmond, Va., for 36 
years, has closed his two bakeries 
there. Mr. Griggs plans to go int 
semi-retirement 

& 

Lester Hendvickscn, manager of 
the bakery at South Amana, Iowa, 
has been succeeded by John Honolka 
formerly of Cedar Rapids 

* 


George Baldwin has taken over 
the building, equipment and operation 
of the Brownton (Minn.) Bakery, 
formerly owned by Mrs. Albert Wo'f 
Mr. Baldwin was formerly in Mora 
Minn 

ce 

The Star Bakery recently opened 
a new $100,000 branch operation at 
25205 Broadway in Cleveland, Ohio. 

* 

The Davidson Baking Co., Portland, 
Ore., recently called for bids on con- 
struction of a 10,000 sq. ft. warehouse 
and truck servicing facility. The cost 
is estimated at $100,000. About 8,000 
feet of the total square feet of space 
will be used for storage, and a drive- 
through section will be utilized for 
washing and servicing of trucks 

a 

Frank Schutter, head of the Kay 
Bakery at Memphis, Tenn., and Mrs 
Schutter, recently celebrated their 
golden wedding in that city Mr 
Schutter recently retired as head of 
the bakery in favor of his son-in-law 
Millard Kay, but continued to remain 
active in the business 

& 

Albert Wohlleb, Wohlleb’s Bakery, 
Louisville, has been installed as pres- 
ident of the Louisville Bakers Assn 
Other new officers are James Kraus, 
Kraus Bakery, vice president; Joseph 
Heitzman, Heitzman Bakery, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Peter Ziegler 
sergeant at arms 
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Priceless 


Ingredient 
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Reason number 7 why youll like 


@) Priceless Ingredient 


That which is bought or sold has no value 
unless it contains that which cannot be bought 
or sold — The Honor and Integrity of the 


maker—The “Priceless Ingredient.” 


Through 50 years of progressive improve- 
ment “GOOCH ’S BEST” has been the stamp 
of approval to buyers of quality products. 
Maintenance of this confidence is the ideal 


of service to which we are constantly pledged. 


GOOCH'S BEST 
Performance FLOURS 


Gooch MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwr. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 
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Top Management Speaks . . . 





Alert Bakers Give Production Men 
Key Position on Management Team 


By R. Newton Laughlin, President 


Continental Baking Co. 


NEW YORK—Let 
popular note by saying that I think 
production men, on the whole, are 
under-rated and under-paid. What is 
more, I do not think they are as 
important a part of the management 
should be 

that before produc- 
achieve their right- 
baking organiza- 
number of things 
realize, and cer- 
they must stress 
start with the problem 
of personnel. Back in the days when 
I was breaking into the baking busi- 
ness, a production man was often a 
fellow with a weak mind and a strong 
back. That is no longer the 
and it is less the 
in the future 


me begin on a 


team as they 

Let me add 
tion men can 
ful position in any 
there are a 

they must 
things which 


tion 
which 
tain 


Let’s us 


case, 
going to be case 


Today, production ex- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Laugh- 
lin's address, with the title of “Man- 
agement’s View of Production Men,” 
was presented to a recent meeting 
of the Metropolitan Bakery Produc- 
tion Club, Inc., New York. In addi- 
tion to covering the role of the pro- 
duction man in the present day bak- 
ery, Mr. Laughlin covers several 
other subjects of current interest to 
bakery management. 


vy ¥ 


ecutives must raise their sights on 
the type of men they are hiring, and 
they must place far greater em- 
phasis on the educational background 
of trainees. A modern automated 
bakery is a loud whoop and holler 
away from the typical bakery of only 
a dozen or so years back, and this 
is only the beginning of a continu- 
ing process of change. There are 
men today we would not consider 
hiring, but whom we would have 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OFFICES ALSO: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY 


Elevators in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 
South Dakota, lowa and Oklahoma 


Bartlett 
and Company 


MERCHANTS 
SINCE 1907 


BAltimore 1-1212 








been glad to have on our payroll back 
in the easygoing 1920's. And there 
are men we consider adequate 
enough today who will be far from 
adequate ten years or so from now 

I think most of you recognize 
this new employment factor. In the 
case of our company, we currently 
send four men a year to Florida 
State University. Some of them, I 
suppose, will end up in sales, but 
others will go into production. This 
is simply a first step on our part 
to encourage men with a college 
background to enter the production 
side of the baking business. It is 
not a complete answer, of course, 
but it does point toward the road 
we must follow in the future. It is 
up to production men to figure out 
other steps, and to take them. You 
may run into opposition from old tim- 
ers to whom such a man is a book 
baker. It is your job to meet this 
opposition with the proper answers 
and the proper program, and make 
your point stick 


. e 

Stepping Up Quality 

Stepping up the quality of the 
trainees, however, is by no means 
the whole solution. Once we get 
them, we must provide such men 
with the proper incentive and op- 
portunity. Accelerated training 
schedules should be set up to in- 
terest and hold the type of men we 
want. Production employees must be 
made to realize there is room for 
advancement—all the way to the 
top. If we do not follow through, 
we can be sure other industries will, 
and our bright young men will 
quickly decide to go where their 
brightness is appreciated 

The day is past when a baker was 
simply a man whose only job was to 
follow directions. Today, bakers must 
know not only what they are doing 
but “why” they are doing it. Basical- 
ly, this means they must understand 
the chemistry of baking. I would 
even go so far as to suggest that, 
in future recruiting, we should go 
after a certain percentage of men 
who have degrees in chemistry. I am 
inclined to think that promis- 
ing recruits should be encouraged 
to take courses in the chemistry of 
foods, even if it means finding ways 
of releasing them from duty during 
course hours, or helping to pay their 
bills 

There is a parallel approach to this 
problem which was considered when 
we decided to build our new labo- 
ratories and experimental bakeries 
in Rye. As soon as it is completely 
staffed, we plan to bring back our 
more promising bakers to teach 
them something about the chemistry 
of the baking business. We are now 
in the process of teaching our new 
chemists to be bakers, and they are 
taking to it better than you might 
expect. The next logical step is to 
teach our bakers to be chemists 
I might add, our scientists are be- 
ing taught by bakers, and we feel 
that the exchange of information 
which results will be invaluable to 
both groups. They will have to co- 
operate with each other more and 
more, and must be able to appreci- 
ate each other's problems 

In short, if the baking industry is 


also 
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going to use more complex machin- 
and to work from fewer but 
lurger bakeries, and I am sure this 
will be the case, the bakers them- 
selves must be equipped to deal with 
more complex problems. The baker 
of the future will continue to be an 
artist, but he will have to be a sci- 
entist as well 


Sales Cooperation 


Along the same lines, there is an 
assortment of other problems which 
production men must cope with and 
solve if they are to pull a powerful 
oar on the baking management crew 

The first has to do with coopera- 
tion between production men and the 
sales department. Obviously, the 
more cooperation the better, but it 
must not be one-sided. I have found 
that in many cases production men 
have bent over backwards trying to 
please sales 


On the bakery 


ery, 


level, I know from 
my own experience in visiting our 
bakeries that we are continually 
making split runs on varieties. When 
I ask why this should be done, I 
usually find that our managers have 
failed completely to understand how 
much split runs cost them in money 
and shop efficiency. Nor did they 
appreciate how much was lost as far 
as uniform product quality was con- 
cerned. The bakery manager, it 
seems, merely asked the superintend- 
ent if such-and-such could be done 
and the superintendent gave a quick 
without telling the manager 
what the unpleasant and costly re- 
sults could be 

Now, do not get me wrong. I am 
all for cooperation. But in some 
cases, the best cooperation a shop 
superintendent can give is to sas 
“no” and then explain the reason 
behind that “no.” And on the home 


( 


“ves,” 





If the production man is to 
gain his rightful place in the 
sun, and on the payroll, he 
will have to be six things: 

Personnel Man 
@ Chemist 
@ Engineer 
@ Salesman 
@ Sartorial Expert 
@ Master Baker 
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office level of multi-bakery 
tions, it is equally necessary at times 
to say “no” even louder 

Next, let me say a few words 
about a subject on which I am some- 
thing of a fanatic, time and tem- 
perature control 

If there is one thing I have learned 
in baking, it is the fact that time 
and temperature control adds up to 
a great deal more than pleasant con- 
versation, it is about the most im- 
portant factor in constant quality 
production. We talk a lot about pre- 
cision baking and uniformity of prod- 
uct. We might be smarter if we 
talked less and spent our time doing 
more about it 

Let me give you an example 
For years I have been trying to sell 
our cake department on the idea 
of placing a sign on each rack read- 
ing, “These cakes should be wrapped 
by such and such a time.” Well, it 
may be that the go up for a 
while after I have been in a particu- 
larly vehement mood, but all 
often they are quickly forgotten 
far, only a few of our bakeries con- 
sistently follow this simple but im- 
portant practice. I am but not 
discouraged, and I am going to be 
vehement until I crack the ice. I 
would suggest that you gentlemen 
do likewise 
Similarly, I have 
with our bakery 
whenever I turn up at 
bread at that time 
wrapped at the proper 
It does not make me 
report that I win more 


opera- 


Signs 


too 
So 


sad 


i Standing bet of 
that 
the 

be 


$1 managers 
a bakery 
will not 
temperature 
very happy to 
bets than I 
lose 

It all too 
that 
are 
ire 


boils down to this: Fa 
many production men figure 
time and temperature controls 
attractive little gadgets which 
nice to show off to bakery visitors, 
but that they really are not 100% 
necessary. Until they come to the 
realization that those gadgets are 
about 110% necessary, will con- 
tinue to have far too much variation 
in the qua'ity of our baked products 


Pride of Authorship 


The next 
a subject 
“Pride of 
high sounding 
lated, mean that 


we 


on my ‘nda is 


which might be entitled 
Authorship.” Those 
words which 
the baking indus 
try today is selling entirely too many 
cripples as first merchandise 
I know why this happens, of cours 
People at the bakeries are tryin 
keep the cripples down 
the profits up Well 
aims are lofty, but 
realize that they are 
number of customers 
When we sell 
one thing, and it is not exactls 
nice: we are foisting on the public 
certain products of which, down deep 
should be 
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trans- 
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to 
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cost »ol! 
maybe 
they ought 
keeping 
down is 
we coing 


"T pples are 


in our hearts, we thor- 
oughly ashamed 
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to get back to that ancient ideal. We 
must realize that every loaf of bread 
and every cake we turn out must 
represent a beautiful picture; looking 
at it must able to hold our 
heads high and say, “This is my 
work.” 


we be 


In this connection, it to me 
that if our shop superintendents and 
our foremen will out on the 
routes irom time to time, visiting 
the stores in which our merchandise 
is sold, they will have a far better 
understanding of the importance of 
every loaf of bread or every cake 
being perfect. And I mean perfect, 
not only in taste, make-up and 
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doing it. Take, as an example, the ple “why” they do things a certain ment. He should always keep in mind 
question of aged flour versus freshly way. If the answer is, “They have the possibility that a week, or a 
milled flour. When the freshly milled always done it that way,” my reply year, or 10 years from now, some- 
flour first reached the market, a good is, “This isn’t enough of an answer.” body, possibly he, may figure out a 
many production men—lI hope no one True, it may be the best known better way, if he keeps his mind 
here tonight—said it could not be way, and it might be the right thing and eyes open. And finally, he con- 
used, or that bread made from it to do, but at least our production stantly keeps in mind the credo of 
would be inferior in quality. Today people—-and people in other divisions the Metropolitan Bakery Production 
we all know from experience that as we!l—-should know precisely ‘‘why”’ Club, “He who closes his mind to 
the new flour can be used, and used they are using that particular meth- unother’s ideas invariably shuts out 
well, with a tremendous saving in od, and “why” it is considered best more than he shuts in.” 
storage space and ease of handling To go a step further, no one should I simply do not feel that we ask 
ind no loss of quality whatsoever ever really consider a method or an the question, “Why?” often enough 
The time-tested method simply had ingredient “best.” It is just the best We shou'd be asking it continually 
not been tested enough about which he happens to know We should ask it whether we are 
I am continually asking our .peo- or the best available at the mo- talking about formulas, methods, in- 
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gredients or products. We should ask 
it of the production staff, the sales 
staff, the purchasing department, 
every division of our business. We 
must constantly be on the trail of 
a better way, a better product 

Up at Rye, we are continually on 
the hunt for those of our men who 
have drive and imagination—the men 
who keep asking themselves, “Why? 
We hope to bring them into our new 
experimental bakeries and let them 
experiment to their heart’s content 
I am positive there is tremendous 
latent power in every baking organ- 
iza‘*ion, if only given an opportunity 
to develop. It is up to the production 
leaders in every company to see that 
these men are given such a chance 
You may not have a full-blown labo- 
ratory to send them to, but plain 
old-fashioned encouragement may 
well do the trick 


Cleanliness 


Now, if you do not mind, I would 
like to jump to a more down-to-earth 
subject—and none is more down to 
earth than dirt. To paraphrase the 
old advertisement, “Dirt is a horrid 
word, but it’s worse on the floor 
your bakery.” 

During the course of a year, I visit 
over 100 bakeries, and I can assure 
you they vary greatly in cleanliness 
What's more, with few exceptions 
the cleaner and more sparkling the 
bakery, the better its product. The 
dirtier, the more slovenly the bakery 
the poorer its product. I do not mean 
that dirt necessarily gets into the 
baked foods. What I do mean is that 
an organization—or an individual 
which takes pride in its physical 
appearance is a cinch to take equal 
pride in the quality of its product 

Along with cleanliness goes its 
blood relative, “personal appear- 
ance,” and the same principle holds 
equally well. If the employees of a 
bakery are not neat and clean, in all 
probability they will not be oper- 
ating a clean shop, and their product 
will be sloppy. I think that we, as 
production men, frequently ought to 
take a long look at our employees 
Do they look the part of a success- 
ful organization or are they sloppy 
unshaven and sort of rundown at 
the heels? Do they give the appear- 
ance of business men and artisans 
or would they be at home on skid 
row? To bring this down to present 
company, are we insisting that they 
work c'eanly, or are we permitting 
them to operate on the theory that 
there are janitors or sanitors to 
clean up their mess? Remember that 
our janitors and sanitors may be 
clean, neat and efficient, but they 
do not make bread 

In my opinion, if we are going to 
have pride of authorship in making 
a beautiful and celicious product 
our people must be taught to look 
the part, to be neat and to work 
clean. And may ! suggest that there 
is a logical starting point——-the lock 
room? It has been my exp : 
the condition of a locker 
pretty good indication of 

f the shop. If the 
and c in at ill 
odds are excel'ent that th 
be equally neat and cle 
other hand, if it resembles a pig 
or a city dump, the shop will too 

I think we should insist th 
employees’ lockers be inspected 
larly. Believe me, it you do not 
duct a monthly inspection, y 
receive a very unpleasant 
first time you go through 
Equally significant and necessary m 
be periodic examinations of the cas 
ers on your racks. I do not know a 
better way to teli quickly whether 
employees are clean in their work 
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“Yes!...Our Mills are right up to date!” 


Frank Lindholm, Superintendent of our Hastings 
Mill, Hastings, Minnesota, is proud to show 
“Mr. American Farmer” one of our mills on his 
tour of King Midas. We are a milling company 
that has always based its operations on main- 


e ee 
FLOUR MILLS when it counts... 
MINNEAPOLIS <> MINNESOTA 


taining the most modern mills to produce the 
highest quality flour. 

Constant vigilance and the highest milling 
integrity, to continually produce the best, that’s 


what King Midas stands for, that’s what we do! 
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habits, or have let the sanitors clean 
up at the end of a run 

Cleanliness, they say, is next to 
godliness. Maybe, but in the baking 
business I am more interested in a 
man’s work and personal habits than 
in his religion 

Now, let me go back again to the 
pressing need for our bakers to 
know something about chemistry, 
and to appreciate the “why” behind 
what they are doing. As you know, 
one of our major problems today is 
the staling of bread, We have made 
some headway, but even our top re- 
search chemists will tell you there 
is still more mystery than method 
behind the chemical changes we call 
Staling. Similar to the problem of 
cancer, we know something of cause, 
a good deal about effect, and we 
have developed ways of dealing with 
it and, within limitations, arresting 
it. But we do not really know what 
and we certainly do not know 
how to cure it 

I have no idea how near or 
the time may be, but one of 
days the problem of staling will be 
licked once and for all. And I would 
like to predict that the fellows who 
lick it will be bakers turned chem- 
chemists turned bakers, or a 
combination of the two. It bak- 
er’s problem and it is pesos to pea- 
will be in at the finish; 
seeking out top 
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Flour Variations 


Then, there is the other major 
problem facing today: Why 
should there be such a wide variation 
in the flour we use? The simple an- 
wer, of There should not 
be wide variation. I do not say our 
bakery production men will solve this 


reason [for 


bakers 


course, 1S 
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one, although I do not rule out the 
possibility. I do think, though, that 
their cooperation will be an impor- 
tant factor in the eventual solution. 

The fact is, flour variations will 
continue to plague us until the mill 
chemist better understands what 
“we” want, and we, in turn, under- 
stand the production problems “he” 
faces. The solution, I feel, will be- 
come evident as soon as we start 
working together, trading informa- 
tion, combining the results of our 
joint experience and research, and 
then sending it back to the farmer 
and to the research departments of 
our top agricultural universities. All 
this will take time, but it will have 
to be done. Meanwhile, I am con- 
vinced that a closer relationship be- 
tween our bakery production men 
and the mill chemists will lead to 
increasing uniformity in the flour 
we use. 

Earlier, I mentioned possible im- 
provements in production methods 
In my opinion, the new A.M.F. ma- 
chine and the Wallace & Tiernan 
process represent major break- 
throughs in baking. I do not mean 
by this that I am backing either 
of them 100% or even 50%. I realize 
that there is a wide divergence of 
opinion among production men as to 
the quality that these processes turn 
out. Whether they prove the eventu- 
al answer or not, I could not be 
happier about them. At the very 
least, the development of these proc- 
esses shows vividiy that the industry 
is not content to stand still, and 
that there are a lot of people who 
are not satisfied with time-honored 
techniques, even if “things have al- 
ways been done that way.” 

These two represent a 
sharp break from the past and from 
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tradition. One, or both of them, or 
a further development of either, or 
some better method, eventually will 
come into general use. When it does, 
it will go a long way toward giving 
us the uniformity and flavor of prod- 
uct that we have set as our long 
range goal. This work is a perfect 
example of chemist-bakers and bak- 
er-chemists working together. And 
it emphasizes that our bakers must 
be better chemists, and our chemists 
must be better bakers. 

Along with staling, flour variations 
baking processes, there 
other technical problems 
licked by the tcam- 
work of bakery and laboratory. I 
shall not go into them now, but I 
would like to emphasize that our 
companies have always depended and 
must continue to depend largely upon 
bakers — practical bakers—for the 
development of new products. I do 
not think there is a baker in the 
country worth his salt—or his flour 

who does not dream of coming 
up with a new type of bread, bun, 
roll or cake, which will be an im- 
mediate hit with the public and 
sweep the country. In most Cases, 
this may be a will o’ the wisp, but 
the chase can have fruitful results 
in the development of new products, 
and in the constant improvement of 
old ones 

New products, it goes without say- 
ing, are not evolved by mixing in- 
gredients haphazardly and _ hoping 
for the best. The mixer first must 
know the properties of those in- 
gredients, what results can be ex- 
pected from certain combinations, 
and the chemical changes that result 
from the application of a certain 
degree of heat. He must know about 
the commercial availability of in- 
gredients, and whether it is possible 
to purchase them in quantities large 
enough and of sufficiently constant 
quality to make the end result com- 
mercially practicable. It is partly 
with this in mind that we are plan- 
ning to bring bakers with initiative 
and notions into our laboratories 
and experimental bakeries. With 
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proper training, we believe they will 
channel their new - product dreams 
into practical directions. All of this 
may seem time-consuming and ex- 
pensive, but if only one saleable new 
product a year should result, it will 
be well worth the cost 


Automation 


A question in every 
man’s mind, I suppose, is, 
will automation go, 
affect the baker?” 
tain—we are going to have more and 
more automation. What is more, I 
expect that automation will steadily 
lead to fewer but larger bakeries 
It takes a large volume to make 
automation pay off, and with the 
coming of more and better roads. 
the bakers of tomorrow will be able 
to cover far wider areas. In fact, 
it is not beyond the realm of pos- 
sibility that baked foods will even- 
tually be delivered to depots scat- 
tered over a radius of two or three 
hundred miles by helicopters. What 
this would mean is quickly evident 
Fewer bakeries could effectively cov- 
er the nation, and if the stale prob- 
lem should be licked or minimized, 
the number would be even smaller. 
and the individual bakeries even 
larger 


production 
“How far 
and how will it 
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This, frankly, would mean a trend 
toward more engineers to keep the 
wheels turning, and fewer bakers 
But—and this is the big but—those 
bakers would have to be better bak- 
ers—absolutely top men. They would 
have to be men with versatility, with 
imagination, with a wide educational 
background. Make no mistake about 
it—-engineers will never replace bak- 
ers. The engineer will not be the 
baker's boss—it will be the other 
way around. The baker must continue 
to decide what is to be done, how 
it is to be done, and when it is to 
be done. The making of good bread, 
rolls, and good cakes will al- 
ways be his job. The machinery and 
its engineer attendants may be a 
means to an end, but the determina- 
tion of that end will be up to the 
baker 


or od 
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PRESENTATION—At the left, Dean 
Charles A. Rovetta (center) receives 
the key to the new School of Business 
building at Florida State University, 
flanked (on the left) by Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey, head of FSU’s School of 
Baking Science and Management, and 
(on the right) by Benson L. Skelton, 
president of Southern Bakers Assn. 
Pictured below is the new $1,250,000 
School of Business building. Func- 
tionally modern, it will accommodate 
approximately 2,000 students in 40 
classrooms. Students majoring in 
baking science and management will 
study about one-third of their courses 
in the new building. The new struc- 
ture will include conference rooms, 
an auditorium, 50 offices and an 
IBM-equipped computing center for 
records and research. 
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Why do so many bakers agree 


that tomorrow’s production planning 


calls for active dry yeast? 


America’s first plant for exclusive dry 
yeast production, built by Red Star at 
Belle Chasse, Louisiana. Watch your 
technical and trade publications for news 
of important new developments now 
under way in the dry yeast field. Red 
Star leads the industry in sales of dry 
yeast to bakeries, and is already years 
ahead in practical experience. 


The basic advantages of dry over compressed yeast are 
pretty impressive. When you add them up, it is not 
surprising that more and more bakery management 
men agree that their plans for the near future call for 
increased use of dry yeast. 

There are three main reasons for this trend: dry yeast 
is adaptable to automated operation; it offers cost re- 
ductions; and it has performance advantages. 

Automation calls for dry yeast—and more and more 
automation is required to compete successfully. Dry 
yeast, for example, is adaptable to bulk handling. Being 
granular, it can be conveyed by gravity, and can be 
measured automatically with great precision. 

Besides the savings associated with automation, dry 
yeast can offer substantial reductions in handling cost. 
For example, it is lighter, takes less space, and is easier 
to move. Dry yeast also puts an end to interruptions 
caused by daily deliveries. 

Many bakeries which have converted from compressed 
to Red Star Dry Yeast report these performance advan- 
tages: drier doughs with improved machinability .. . 
more uniform pan flow, producing symmetrical loaves 
with fewer cripples . . . improved crust color, texture 
and crumb. 

With operating costs continuing upward—and auto- 
mation a necessity for larger wholesale operations— 
this is a good time to take a long, careful look at the 
advantages of dry yeast. Write our Bakery Division for 
information that will help you make a decision—and for 
expert technical consultation. No obligation, of course. 


RED STAR \..s7. 


PRODUCTS CO. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Makers of Active Dry Yeast, Compressed Yeast, Star-zyme Tablets, 
Yeast Food, Baking Powder, Cream, Enrichment Tablets, Inactive Dry 
Yeast, Torula Yeast. 


® 
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Bakery Distribution System Must 
Meet Customers’ Changing Needs 


“, .. the traditional ways of marketing bread .. . the 
traditional ways of bakery sales methods are obsolete... 


but there is new opportunity for 
key is the customer’s needs . . .’ 


Bakery foods currently get to 
the kitchen table in a variety of ways, 
but for wholesale bakeries this chan- 
nel is the food store. Let us talk about 
the changes in food store require- 
ments for in many ways these 
set the adaptation that the 
bakery can—and probably will 
make. The bakery rack of the food 
store has been evolving into the bak- 
ery department. Many factors have 
contributed to this, but in the main 
the pressure has come from the gro- 
the baker. Here are some 
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By Dr. Charles C. Slater 


ery department one of the most val- 
uable departments in the store. 

Second, food stores need good spe- 
cialty departments to bring in the 
housewife. In 1948 there were 4,C00 
housewives for every supermarket; 
now the number of supers have 
grown to where there are only 1,700 
housewives for each supermarket. It 
is narrowing down to a battle of gi- 
ant supers, and the chance for them 
to gain volume by squeezing out small 
stores is just about over. Supers will 
push non-foods and specialty depart- 
ments in addition to their traditional 
meat and produce features. 

Third, as part of the competitive 
pressure, chains have moved once 
again into the production of many 
items. Bakery products were among 
the first items to be produced in cap- 
tive plants. Captive plants account 
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growth and profit. The 


for about 10% of the value of bakery 
products sold through all food stores, 
but they have grown by over 50% in 
number between 1947 and 1954, and 
their share of the market has grown 
over one-third during the same peri- 
od. The relatively minor share of the 
volume done by these captive plants 
would not be a matter of concern if 
it did not lead to margin-eroding 
pressure for private label deals. Pri- 
vate label sale of bakery products is 
now about one-third of all food store 
bakery sales! In many markets the 
share is even higher. Thus, for every 
loaf of captive plant bread, roughly 
two loaves of private or controlled 
label are sold, and this total is one- 
third of all white bread sold through 
food stores 
Supers Want Bakeries 

These are the three surface 
sons why bakery departments are de- 
manded by supers. There are causal 
factors behind these that make this 
trend toward bakery departments 
fundamental and, in my opinion, en- 
during 
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unaffiliated stores outnumber chains 
two to one 
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was that 
odd billion dollar 
is controlled in less than 25 
Stated another way, the top 25 offices 
of large chains, co-ops and volun- 
taries control more than half of all 
the nation’s food store sales because 
they represent the top policy offices 
for the large stores of the nation 
These offices have managements that 
want to see their stores effective in 
each department, and they will cre- 
ate the means to establish controlled 
distribution of bakery products 
While over 200,000 food stores are not 
affiliated, their importance is shrink- 
ing, now accounting for only 19% of 
store sales, but possibly as much as 
25% of the volume of bakery product 
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Rapid Changes 

What has been said here is that 
the market is changing rapidly, and 
that somebody has to get in step to 
keep up with the parade. I would like 
to take the other side for a moment 
There is, today, plenty of volume in 
the small stores; moreover, the pres- 
ent commissioned-driver system of 
selling with stale return privilege is 
almost ideally suited to serve these 
small stores. If we take out the 33% 
done by private label, it 
means that the small stores account 
for as much as 40% of the present 
remaining market for the wholesale 
bakery. No one in business would 
throw away over 40% of his volume 
trying to work out a system to serve 
the chain stores, with their notorious 
reputation for crushing suppliers. It 
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is commonplace that any effort to 
serve the large stores in one manne! 
and the small ones in another quick- 
ly means that the small de- 
mand the deal, and the market fall 
apart as each supplier is forced to 
meet the terms of his competitors o1 
be forced off the shelf 

Well established, chain 
plant operations will sell as much as 
90% of the white bread in their own 
brand. To be operationally 
ful, a private label operation has to 
have at least one-third of the store's 
white bread volume. This is 
sary to stabilize and maintain a 
level of surplus. These 
changes in distribution lead us to con- 
sider the economic effects on whole 
bakeries in any given market 
number of brands offered in an 
that sets up a private label 
plan must be cut back from 
five to seven wholesaler brands of 
white bread to only two or three 
Moreover, at present, if a wholesale 
bakery offers a drop shipment of 
bread to one chain of 
be prepared to offer the same deal to 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. Slater is 
with Arthur D. Little Co., Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. His address, with the 
title of “Our Distribution System— 
New Trends,” was originally given 
before members of the Wholesale 
Bread Branch Session at the last an- 
nual meeting of the American Bakers 
Assn. in Chicago. 
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If several food warehousing organ 
izations do work out private label 
deals, the number of wholesale routes 
needed to serve the market is sharp- 
ly cut, or the volume of the routes 
will be cut to the point where many 
will become unprofitable. On_ this 
point the teamster union takes an 
interest; traditionally, the union has 
taken a position that drop shipment 
means a loss of jobs for its members 
Thus, the common clause that 
mission shall be paid for all deliveries 
route” has taken on an 
meaning 
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proven ineffective in placating the 
chains, and ineffective in keeping 
that 40% of the volume done in the 
small shops 
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It isnt 
beginner's 





You don’t often catch lunkers like this your first time on the lake. 
And you don’t develop a fine flour overnight either. It takes experience—over 75 years of it 
in the case of Occident, the famous short patent flour that 
Russell-Miller mills from choice hard spring wheat. The years have added to 
Occident’s reputation for exceptional tolerance; for unusual water absorption; 
for top results. You’re in good company when you 
bake with Occident. Try it next time. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Specialists in the milling of fine flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful 
and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours 





What sells baked foods? (NO. 5 IN A SERIES) 


Be MR. PILLSBURY 
= *...AT YOUR SERVICE! 


The Pillsbury bakery salesman funnels 
valuable information from many specialized 
departments to bakers everywhere 


Procurement question? Count on your Pillsbury sales- 
man to advise you wisely on when to buy and how 
long to book for. He’s backed by Pillsbury’s Business 
Analysis Department—specialists who constantly 
analyze data from all parts of the country to keep 
abreast of trends. This data includes information on 
crops, industry conditions and price fluctuations. 
These business specialists keep your “Mr. Pillsbury” 
fully informed at all times. 





"New Crop” trouble? Talk to the Pillsbury salesman. He'll demon- 
strate how Pillsbury’s constant testing, careful wheat blending 
and special crop transition program have eliminated new year 
variations in many bakers’ production. He’s confident . . . because 
Pillsbury Quality Control backs him all the way. 


Want new sales, product ideas? Other specialists behind the Pills- 
bury salesman develop and test new products for bakers, design 
colorful sales aids, come up with new promotional events. Count 
on the salesman, too, for help in tailoring the promotion to your 
bakery. It’s all part of the complete service every Pillsbury 
salesman offers to help bakers sell more . . . and sell profitably. 
Truly “Mr. Pillsbury” is constantly at your service. 


Production problem? The baker can ask the salesman 
(his own “Mr. Pillsbury’’) for help from a technical 
serviceman. These baking specialists are constantly visit- 
ing bakeries across the U.S., helping solve problems, 
observing new trends. 


Too much work, too few hands? Maybe a bakery mix 
s the answer. The Pillsbury salesman has an interesting 
story on how production problems can be eased through 
use of mixes. Pillsbury produces a complete line of pre- 
cision-blended mixes at Springfield—in one of the most 
modern plants of its kind in the world. 


.. Your partner in building sales 


[he Pillsbury Company, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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appears cut off. It is certain that the 
traditional ways of marketing bread 
and the traditional ways of thinking 
about bakery sales methods have ap- 
parently become obsolete. There is, 
however, new opportunity for growth 
and new opportunity for profit. The 
key to it is the food stores’ need, not 
for just a “me-too”’ type private label, 
but for an integrated bakery pro- 
gram, one that gives them a broad 
line of sweet goods, the opportunity 
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for week-end features and tie-ins 
with meat and produce department 
specials. If the program is boldly 
conceived and forcefully carried out, 
there is every reason to expect that 
success in facing the new buying cli- 
mate can be achieved. 

Here are some of the steps that I 
believe necessary and helpful in car- 
rying forward a new level of sales 
and profits for wholesale bakeries 

The first decision involves the 
image of your firm. Where do you 
want to be in 10 years in profit level, 
in capital commitments, in size of 
staff ? 

Given the changes we see today in 


the market for the wholesaler’s bak- 
ery products, it is doubtful that most 
markets will continue to support 
wholesale bakeries without change. 
It is important to recognize that con- 
tinuation with the same distribution, 
price policy and product line “is” a 
decision. It is a decision that adapts 
your firm to serve best the small un- 
affiliated store. 

A second alternative is to develop 
a program to serve only large stores. 
This has many hazards, as pointed 
out. In most cases this might well 
lead to a captive plant status. This 
route has been taken by several small 


wholesale bakeries in the Midwest, 





OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


TWO YEARS 











FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


ANOTHER <¢ REAT 


HE good baking value of HUNTER 

flours is an “old story” to many bakers, 
for HUNTER’S CREAM and other top 
quality brands of this company have been 
made good for more than 82 years—the old- 
est flour brands in Kansas. And HUNTER 
flours are making new friends every year 
among bakers who come to appreciate the 
extra quality of these time-honored flours. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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often with serious results to their 
future earning prospects. 

The best path seems to be some- 
where between these two extremes. 
The various ways a middle course 
can be struck have one thing in com- 
mon, a means of hedging against the 
pressures of either very large or very 
small customers. The most obvious 
solutions to date have been to di- 
versify distribution channels, either 
house service or multi-outlet retail 
These alternate channels of outlet 
provide security in two ways: 1. If 
the large buyers were to suddenly 
drop their contract, and 2. the baker 
would still have a means of keeping 
his business alive. The kinds of prod- 
ucts turned out in a mechanized 
sweet goods shop for multi-outlet re- 
tail or home service bakery require 
large volume. Hence, few of the 
moderate-sized chain groups could 
afford to make the variety of prod- 
ucts just for their own stores. The 
multi-outlet retail and home service 
operations, therefore, are a partial 
hedge against the large buyer threat 

Other plans to hedge include joint 
supplying efforts through bakery- 
owned distribution companies, the 
use of food brokers or others trained 
to negotiate contractual supply pro- 
grams with grocery firms in nearby 
markets, and the development of 
bakery merchandising plans to sup- 
ply food stores with promotional fea- 
tures for week-end sales. 

Any of these plans can enable the 
wholesale bakery plant to de- 
an outlet through supermar- 


local 
velop 
kets. 

The pressure of 
pendent stores to gain 
tages enjoyed by the cooperatively 
served large stores cannot ig- 
nored. The services they need of sur- 
plus return, rack display, direct 
livery and consignment sales are not 
compatible with the low-price, low- 
cost operation for groups of super- 
markets. Moreover, few store opera- 
tors selling less than $7,500 to $10,- 
000 a week can effectively operate 
their own program. Thus, a full pro- 
gram must be developed to serve the 
40% of the present wholesaler’s mar 
ket in small unaffiliated stores 


small inde- 
the advan- 


the 


be 


de- 


Increase Stops 

This may involve a plan to increas« 
the stops per route and determina 
tion of the optimum layout and up- 
per and lower cut-off point for store 
service. Fortunately, in the past few 
years operations research techniques 
have been developed which make 
such a re-lay of routes and cut-off 
of routes more accurate and practi- 
cal than ever before. Moreover, a 
complete product program of spe 
cialties, with consumer demand pre 
built by advertising, is essential to 
an assured opportunity to serve small 
stores. 

Thus, routes can now be scientifi- 
cally assessed to determine their vol- 
ume potential and plans made for 
minimizing costs. Even though one 
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RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
! DENVER, COLORADO 
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Australians Testing Loaf Qualities, 


Baking Abilities of Dry Milk Solids 


The use of milk powder by the 
baking industry of Australia has in- 
creased considerably in recent years 
due to: (1) The encouragement given 
by governments, particularly in New 
South Wales and Queensland, where 
a 24-o0z. milk loaf is permitted for 
the manufacture of milk bread and 
(2) the production of skim milk pow- 
der which has been specially treated 
for breadmaking purposes, enabling 
it to be used in the dough by itself, 
i.e., without the necessary addition 
of shortening. 

Because of the significant amount 
of milk which is now being used by 
bakers, it has been considered ad- 





EDITOR'S NOTE: The accom- 
panying story discusses efforts of the 
dairy and baking industries of Aus- 
tralia to make available to bakers 
dry milk solids, for many years only 
a waste product in that country. The 
story provides a revealing compari- 
son of research methods and findings 
in Australia with those made earlier 
in the U.S. Throughout the article, 
which was prepared by the Bread 
Research Institute of Australia, the 
terms “milk powder” and “skim 
milk” are used, instead of the U.S. 
term, “non-fat-dry-milk solids.” 





visable to determine the quality of 
the skim milk powder presently be- 
ing offered for sale, for which the 
findings are published here 

For many years concern has been 
expressed about the wastage of skim 
milk in Australia, and there has been 


considerable pressure on bakers to 
use milk in bread. Indeed, some rep- 
resentatives of the dairying industry 
and politicians have advocated the 
compulsory addition of milk to all 
bread. 

Accumulated Knowledge 

However, over the past 30 years, 
a considerable amount of knowledge 
has been accumulated on the effect 
of milk powder on bread quality. As 
early as 1927, Greenbank found that 
milk powders which had received a 
high heat treatment gave loaves of 
better volume than those manufac- 
tured by the usual methods. In 1947, 
Hutchinson, West & Jeffreys pub- 
lished a paper showing that addi- 
tions of fat or glycerol monostearate 
(g.m.s.) to milk powders improved 
loaf volumes; but much more work 
was required to enable the produc- 
tion of a skim milk powder suited to 
baking conditions in Australia. 

In 1950, a co-operative research 
project was commenced between the 
Bread Research Institute and the 
Dairy Research Section of the 
C.S.LR.O. The object of this study 
was to develop a skim milk powder 
which could be added to the dough 
without the necessary addition of 
shortening; a powder which would 
give a loaf having good crust char- 
acteristics and crumb texture, etc., 
without departing too much from the 
quality characteristics of the normal 
loaf of bread 

Wilson Lee of the Dairy Research 
Section of C.S.I.R.O. was stationed 
at the Institute for a three-year pe- 
riod and developed a skim milk pow- 
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To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


BULK FLOUR 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


PLANT 
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UNTREATED MILK POWDERS 


Processing—Color 

of dry powder 
Roller dried—Good 
Spray dried—Good 
Spray dried—Creamy 
Spray dried—Good 
Spray dried—Good 
Spray dried—Good 
Roller dried—S!. creamy 
Spray dried—Good 
Spray dried—Good 
Spray dried—Good 
Spray dried ood 
Roller dried—Good 
Roller dried—Good 
Spray dried—Good 
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Taste & odor 
Satisfactory ! 
Satisfactory 1 
Satisfactory 9 
Satisfactory i 
Satisfactory i 
Satisfactory i 
Satisfactory ! 
Satisfactory ! 
Satisfactory j 
Satisfactory I 
Satisfactory 2 
Satisfactory 2 
Satisfactory ! 
Satisfactory \ 


Baking test—— 
loaf score % 


% Fat Base formula + 2% lard 
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MILK POWDERS TREATED WITH G.M.S. AND HYDROGENATED STEARIN 


Processing—Color 

of dry powder 
Roller dried—Good 
Spray dried—Good 
Roller dried—Good 
Spray dried—S!. creamy 
Spray dried—Good 
Spray dried—S!. creamy 
Roller dried—Creamy 
Spray dried—Good 
Spray dried—Good 
Spray dried—Good 
Roller dried—Good 


Taste & odor 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 


Baking test 
loaf score % 


%e Bromate base formula 
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Base formula: 2% yeast, 2% salt, 0.5% bread improver, 3 hour dough (bulk fermentation) 
Fat and potassium bromate content calculated on the dry basis 


der incorporating g.m.s., hydrogen- 
ated stearin and potassium bromate 
which gave excellent results in bread- 
making. Today, this specially treated 
milk powder is available to the bak- 
ing industry, and there are also un- 
treated milk powders which, provided 
shortening is incorporated in the 
dough, will also give satisfactory re- 
sults. 

With the greater use of milk pow- 
der, standards for milk bread have 
been established by the various gov- 
ernments. The standard for milk 
bread in Queensland, New South 
Wales and South Australia requires 
a milk content of not less than 4% 
non fat milk solids. Similar stand- 
ards will be introduced in other 
states at a later date. In New South 
Wales and Queensland, a 24-oz. loaf 
is permitted and, in the former state, 
it is required that a milk loaf be 
baked in a tin embossed “Milk-24 


ozs.” 


Results of Survey 
The aim of this survey has been to 
determine the quality of milk powder 
which dairy factories are producing 
for the baking industry. Samples 
were collected from various states 
and, while there are some omissions, 
a fairly complete picture has been 
obtained. We were primarily con- 
cerned with baking performance, but 
other quality factors were deter- 
mined, and these are reported. (See 
accompanying tables.) 

A total of 25 skim milk powders 
were examined, 11 of these being 
specially treated ie. containing 
g.m.s., hydrogenated stearin and po- 
tassium bromate, while 14 were un- 
treated. The mviority of the powders 
were spray dried 

All samples were tested for color 
solubility, amount of sediment, taste, 
odor, pH, acidity, moisture and fat 
content. The treated milk powders 
were also examined for potassium 
bromate content 

The results showed most of 
samples to be of reasonably good 
commercial quality, the only out- 
standing defect being the presence in 
five of a considerable number of 
burnt specks, but these were not 
sufficient to adversely effect crumb 
color. Three of the samples also con- 
tained an undesirably high moisture 
content, but we are prepared to ac- 
cept that a moisture gain may have 
occurred during transit. 

The pH and acidity values were 
satisfactory, and the fat content of 
the treated samples was consistent 
with their having received correct- 
additions of g.m.s. and stearin. The 
bromate content of the treated sam- 
ples was rather variable, but not to 


the 


an extent which could be related to 
baking performance 

Test baking procedure involved the 
addition of milk powder at the rate 
of 4% on the flour basis. Two tests 
were carried out with the untreated 
milk powders, one made on the lean 
formula flour-water-salt-yeast and 
the other incorporating 2% lard. The 
tabulated loaf scores show rather 
strikingly the beneficial effect of the 
treated milk powders, and also the 
marked improvement in quality ef- 
fected with the addition of 2% lard 
when untreated milk powders are 
used. 

The loaf score for loaves contain- 
ing treated skim milk powder—with 
one exception—ranged from 75% to 
85% and for untreated milk powders 
without lard from 59% to 76%, and 
with lard 69% to 88%. (See accom- 
panying tables.) There does not seem 
to be any relationship between re- 
sults obtained for taste or odor, or 
solubility of the milk powders and 
baking quality 

Conclusion 

To sum up, the results of this 
survey show that, with a few excep- 
tions, the milk powders available to 
bakers at the present time are of a 
satisfactory standard of quality. They 
also show the importance to bakers 
of having a clear understanding of 
the type of milk they are using, i.e., 
whether it is a treated or untreated 
powder. With an untreated powder 
they should insure that 2 lb. to 3 Ib 
shortening per sack is incorporated 
in the dough formula 
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Wisconsin Rye Fiour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MitutneG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


+ NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 
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would like to consider changing op- 
erations to better serve the super- 
market outlets, this first step of 
streamlining small store service and 
developing consumer products to as- 
sure entry into the stores should be 
done 

The differences of opinion as to 
how serious the chain threat is to 
wholesale operations hinge on the 
importance attached to the small 
store business. I believe that 
operators may have_ successfully 
blinded themselves to the fact that 
many of the stores they consider in- 
dependent are, in fact, members of 
co-ops and voluntary cost-plus houses 
that will soon offer their retailers 
bakery programs. Thus, to make the 
decision to go after the supermarket 
one needs a clear idea of 
how many outlets will remain five 
years from now that are served to- 
day by the traditional wholesale sys- 
tem. If these stores are enough for 
your needs in volume, by all means 
avoid the and struggle 
to adapt to the growing demands of 
supermarkets 

If the decision is to seek 
market outlets on a more systematic 
and aggressive and if your 
routes are unionized, the 
union is an important partner in the 
program. The teamsters face a dilem- 
ma, too. If they do not protect the 
their bakery route drivers 
they are derelict; on the other hand 
know that the 
programs of chains will hat 
all the other advantages 
down the num 


some 


business, 


cost needed 


super- 


basis 


teamsters 


iobs. of 
responsible leaders 
bakery 
monize with 
chains enjoy to cut 
ber of food stores 

Not only will independent 
belonging to warehouse - 
disappear, but chain 


stores 
sponsored 


groups store 
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management will cut back the num- 
ber of outlets, because smaller 
groups of larger stores are easier to 
finance and manage. Thus, the di- 
lemma for the union is whether to 
protect a few bakery drivers or to 
look to the interests of all drivers 
servicing food knowing that 
the more stores operating, the more 
drivers will be needed to serve them 
In many markets the union has been 
much more cooperative than tradi- 
tion tells us they would be. The 
need for hourly rated delivery sys- 
tems to meet chain store competition 
is no longer a thing of the future 

Finally, a program with real po- 
tential requires product research de- 
signed to create new opportunities 
to serve consumers the products that 
can best be manufactured locally in 
modern bakery plants. The allied 
trades have done an excellent job of 
product development, but success 
now hinges on the baker's own ef 
forts 


stores, 


The New Challenge 

The premium on ingenuity and ten- 
acity is going to be high for 
bakery organizations that see in the 
trends of distribution an opportunity 
for the new, rather than merely a 
threat to the old. Each market is 
different, and the ways in which gro 
cery stores are affiliated with ware- 
house headquarters and these local 
warehouses, in turn, are related to 
the national policy headquarters. An 
other class of alternatives is open to 
bakeries with the finances to back 
major, national distribution pro 
grams. The success story of Sara Lee 
can be cited, but other new products 
can be profitable opportunities for 
bakers. Refrigerated and frozen prod 
well as new 
mean 
adequate scale to 


those 


ucts as 
prepared 
for bakeries of 
tackle national distribution and pro 
motion 


possibilities in 


foods opportunities 


ASBE Publishes 
Puff Pastry Bulletin 


CHICAGO—The American Society 
of Bakery Engineers has prepared 
as Bulletin No. 159 article 
on the production of 
along with a 


a detailed 
puff 
comprehensive 
of background material on the in 
herent flour, fat and baking prope1 
ties involved 


pastry 
amount 


The article is from an origina 
presentation by W. T. Dow, A-H.W.C 
F.R.LC., Wirral, Cheshire, England 
and extensively the 
ences and similarities of the 
and Scottish methods of puff 
preparation 


covers 


In addition to 
tailed 
riety 
letin 
pastry 


giving concl 
descriptions of how 
is prepared and baked, the bul 
puff 


and suggests correc 


each va 
concludes with a list of 
failures 
tive measures 


Bulletin No. 126 


which was o1 
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nally issued in 1941, was recently re- 
issued and mailed to ASBE members. 
This bulletin spells out the funda- 
mental tenets of the society's non- 
commercialism policy. The society 
has grown to its present size and 
the baking industry due 

following these policies 
which provide fair treatment for all, 
no special privileges, no exploitation, 
and an educational program designed 
to raise the standards of education 
and training for bakery production 
men 


scope in 
largely to 


OREA & THE STAFF fr ure 


REPRESENTATIVE NAMED 
NEW YORK—Frank L. Diaz, Jr., 
advertising and sales consultant, with 
office at 509 Fifth been 
sales representative in 
New York Newark 
Bryo-made special ingredi- 


Ave., has 
appointed as 
the Greater and 
areas for 
ents for bakers, according to Guy W 
Burns 


manager tor 


general 
Chicago 


vice president and 


the Bryo Co., 
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Our brands have become identified with quolity the world over. 


Extensive experience with top-quali 
and Oregon milled in the largest 


wheats from Montana, idaho, Washington 
iour mill on the West Coast means flours 


of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 
ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
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Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 


Eastern Representative 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 





KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOU 


WE suProRT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 


designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


. The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills ot Cedar Rapids, lowa ¢ St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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Worth looking Into 


New Produets 
New Services 


IDEA BOX 


New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 4252—Compact 
Doughnut Fryer 


Designed 
cabinet 
capacity, 
Inc., 


turns out 


the 
versatile 


for 
depth with maximum frying 
J. C 


wine 


crullers 
Among 
in the 
outside 
fat 


the 


and 


Model 
front 
completely 


bakery-fried 
new 
26 are: A 
of the 


those who want less 
& Sons, 
Frialator 


doughnuts, 


Pitman 
Model 


types of 


26 


products 
features contained 
valve at the 
frver to drain 


eliminating messy 


siphoning, and a nickel-plated one- 
piece submerger screen, with cool 
safety-grip handle, which locks in 
down position when in use. A new 
adjustable catch holds the submerger 
firmly in an upright position when 
not in use. A new device called a 
false-back, used when the submerger 
is idle, keeps doughnuts from lodging 
in the submerger opening. For 
tails, check No. 4252 and mail 
coupon 


Y -— » 
No. 1258—Film 

s 
For Packaging 

A new bakery packaging film that 
but can be heat- 
announced by the 
the Du Pont Co 
Designated PSD cellophane, the new 


de- 
the 


transmits moisture 


sealed has been 


film department of 


material is intended for use on hard- 
crusted bread and rolls, pies, 
varieties of doughnuts, and similar 
products, which tend to become sog- 
gy in usual wrapping materials. Per- 
formance of PSD in actual packages 
been tested extensively. In a 
typical test, Italian bread wrapped 
in the film retained its characteristic 


some 


has 
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Send me information on the items marked: 


. 4252—Compact Fryer 
. 4253. ad. king ivy ‘BS 
. 4254—Foed Scoop 

. 4255—Pastry Promotion 
- 4254—Tote Booklet 

‘ 4257—Packaging 

. 4258—Heat-Sea'ed Film 





Others (list numbers) 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


CLIP OUT 


FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


No. 4259—Pneumatic System 
No. 4260—Sa'es Aid 
) No. p= pa Labels 


) No. 4264—Bakers' Icings 
| No. 4265—Coolers 
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hard crust substantially as well as 
unwrapped loaves. In moisture-proof 
wrappings under identical conditions, 
the crust became moist and tough 
and the bread lost its desirable qual- 
ities. For more information, check 
No. 4258 on the coupon and mail to 
this publication 


1261—Labels 

» . - y 
For Easy Opening 

Western Waxide Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. has developed a 
special formula, “Crown-Seal,” to 
provide greatly improved sealing of 
wrappers without slippage 
Used on “E-Z Open” end 
Crown-Seal allows the housewife to 
merely grip the end label, pulling it 


bread 
labels, 


down with a gentle tug which opens 
the wrapper end but does not dam 
age it. The improved end labels are 
designed for on AMF-type end 
label attachments without modifica 
tion of equipment. Crown-Seal 
ing can be used with higher temper 
producing a_ better 
reduces rewraps. For de 
No. 4261 on the coupon 


use 
coat- 
ature settings, 
which 
check 
mail 


seal 
tails, 
nd 


No. 1251—Sanitary 
Food Scoop 


The sanitary food processor's scoo} 
pictured has an aluminum blade 
aluminum tubular handle, aluminum 
D and an aluminum handle grip. It 
is made by Wood Shovel & Tool Co 
The hollow cavity at the base of the 
handle socket is closed with an insert 


NS 


welded in and polished smooth, as 
shown. The result is a lightweight 
scoop resistant to food acids. It will 
not spark in dry dusty materials, and 
can stand any number of trips to the 
steam claim the manufactur- 
To obtain details, check No. 4254 
mail the coupon 


room, 
ers 
and 
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No. 1256—Booklet 
On Tote System 


Tote System, Inc., announces the 
availability of a new, 20-page, full- 
color booklet, Catalog No. 7, on use 
of the Tote System of bulk materials 
handling. Catalog No. 7 describes the 
Tote System in detail, exhibiting and 
explaining Tote Bins, Tote Tanks 
Tote Tilts, and accessory equipment 
used in conjunction with automatic 
filling and discharge stations in inter 
and intra-plant operations, in con- 
junction with both batch and con- 
tinuous process activities. Check No 
1256 and mail coupon for details 


No. 1257—Faesimile 
Packaging Developed 

Facsimile packaging, a new meth- 
od of die-cutting and heat se 
small products in an unusually shaped 
package, has been developed by the 
Ivers-Lee Co. The firm now offers its 
flexible film Unit-Packaging in shapes 
that duplicate any miniature box 
tube, bottle, trade-mark or promo- 
tional design Liquids, 
powders can be enclosed in a fac- 
simile package promoting trade and 
consumer product identification 
Products may be packaged in a va 
riety of thermoplastic materials such 
as cellophane, polyethylene, pliofilm 
ILT, saran, and laminated 
combinations of foil. Check No. 4257 
and coupon for details 


ling 


solids ol 


glassine, 


mail 


No. 1253—Price 
Marking Machine 


The A 
nounced for 
ability of a 


Kimball Co. has an 
bakers and others avail 


new machine to its line 


of product identification 
Called the “Stamp-lIt 

price marking machine marks prices 
and codes neatly and quickly in the 
center of each label everytime, claim 
the manufacturers. The “Stamp-It 
feeds labels automatically under a 
rugged self-inking printing head 
which then imprints price in 

large, legible type on each label 
check No. 4253 and mai 


equipment 


this label 


clear 
For 
details the 


coupon 


No. 1260—Sales Aid 
For Cake Decorating 


Westco Products 
1959 edition of 


the 
decorating 
The full-color booklet 

100 designs for all 

with descriptions of 
the on which to use 
certain suggestions on how 
to prepare and materials to use. One 
page contains photographs of multi- 
tiered wedding Other subjects 
range from decorations for birthdays 
to children’s and Bar Mitz- 
vah. The back cover is left blank to 
provide space for baker's own ad or 
imprint. For details, check No. 4260 
on the coupon, clip and mail to this 
publication 


has released 
its cake 
design booklet 
has pictures of 
many 


occasions 


occasions 
best 
designs, 
L- 
cakes 


parties 
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for 
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No. 41263—Fruit 
Spread Offered 


A few months ago S. Gumpert Co., 
Inc., introduced two fruit spreads 
made with real fruits and natural 
fruit flavors, “Orange-Pineapple” and 
“Raspberry.” Now the firm has add- 
ed another to the list—“Strawberry” 
with true fruit. As with the other 
two flavors, strawberry fruit spread 
may be used wherever a fruit filling 
is needed. It may be baked on sweet 
doughs, spread on jelly rolls, pumped 
into jelly doughnuts, spread between 
cake layers, used as a topping for 
coffee cakes or cup cakes, or for 
tarts. It may also be used to flavor 
buttercreams and icings. Check No. 
41263 on the coupon and mail for de- 
tails 





DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS | 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL; Redwood 1-328 




















Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 





LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


SREEN'S MILLING CO. 
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No. 4255—Cherry 
Pastry Promotion 


Cherry pastries, a traditional fav- 
orite, again will be promoted by 
Durkee Famous Foods to help in- 
crease the sale of retail baked cherry 
items during February with a mer- 
chandising kit complete with formu- 
la for Cherry Heart Tarts. Cherry 
Heart Tarts pruvide good eating 
quality and sales appeal in addition 


eshOVE AT FIRST BITE 


to ease of make-up. They are made 
with heart-shaped French pastry 
dough baked golden brown, filled 
with bright red, juicy cherries and 
accented with snowy white cream 
icing. Also included in the kit are a 
full-color window banner and a self- 
standing easel card illustrating this 
eye-catching subject and featuring 
the phrase “Love at First Bite.’ For 
details, mark No. 4255 on the coupon 
and mail to this publication. 


No. 4259—Portable 
Pneumatic System 


The “Hoffco-Veyor,” a new cost 
cutting, portable pneumatic system 
to keep materials moving rapidly, 


has been placed on the market by 





113 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOU 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 





ing Patent 
_ Clear 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America's foremost 
wheat producing 
section, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNDR 
MANAGED 


i 








_ WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO.” 


* MEPHERSON, 


KANSAS « 


the U.S. Hoffman Machinery Corp 
Available in two standard models, 
No. 100 and No. 150, “Hoffco-Veyors” 
offer a new concept in material han- 
dling flexibility and are said to pro- 
vide an 80% saving in labor costs, 
and to have increased plant efficiency 
by 20%. For details and a free book- 
let, mark No. 4259, clip the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 4262—Lemon 
Filling Powder 


After extensive testing S. Gumpert 
Co., Inc., has announced a new prod- 
uct for bakery wholesalers, “Lemon 
Filling Powder.” No eggs need be 
added to the basic product, reducing 
the cost. Color, too, has been incor- 
porated into the basic product. Lem- 
on filling powder for wholesalers may 
be used as a filling for pies, tarts, 
creme rolls, cake fillings, doughnut 
fillings, puffs, and as a topping for 
Danish pastry. In addition, its use 
may be extended to include decora- 
ting. For more details, check No 
4262 and mail to this publication. 


No. 12614—Brochure 
On Bakers’ Ieings 


Mallet & Co., Inc., has just pub- 
lished a new brochure titled “Icing 
Conditioning.” Attractively printed in 
two colors, the brochure describes 
how the need for icing conditioning 
developed and how Mallet’s research 
laboratories attacked the problem of 
icing stabilization. Also discussed is 
the Mallet line of icing conditioners, 
PIC 77 and Quin-Duty and their 
application in modern-day baking 
Useful as an edication and training 
aid, the brochure is available on re- 
quest. Simply check No. 4264 on the 
coupon and mail to this publication. 


No. 4265—Nor-Lake 
Coolers Deseribed 


Several new models of Nor-Lake 
commercial refrigeration equipment, 
including bakery units, are pictured 
and described in the company’s 1959 
full-line brochure. Among the latest 
products featured are ice storage 
bins, back bar coolers, club 
chest freezers, 45 cu. ft. coolers and 
freezers, biological refrigerators and 
walk-in coolers. Some of Nor-Lake’s 
newly redesigned equipment is also 
featured. This latest descriptive lit- 
erature, together with the 1959 price 
list, is available on request. Check 
No. 4265 on the coupon and mail to 
this publication. 


Also Available 


No. 4211—Promotion Kit, 
Paper Merchandising Council 

No. 4212—Icing, Filling, S 
pert Co., Ine 

No, 4218 — Oil, Shortening 
chure, Procter & Gamble 

No. 4214—Roll Divider, 
Mfg. Co. 

No, 4215—Conveyor 
Fuller Co 

No. 4216—Bakery 
Mfg. Co 

No. 4217 — Steel 
Blickman, Inc. 

No. 4218—Measuring 
tomco, Inc. 

No. 4219—Bread 
Metallic Mfg. Co. 

No. 4220 — Bun 
Equipment Service. 

No, 4221—Sharpening 
pher Grinders, Inc 

No, 4222—Brownie 
Inc 

No, 4223 — Thickener, Emulsifier, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co 

No. 4224—Starch Booklet 
Hall & Co 

No. 4225—Cellophane, Du 


bars, 


Waxed 
Gum- 
Bro- 
Erickson 
Bulletin, the 
Molder, Roydon 
Containers, S 
Device, Mo- 
Frame, Chicago 
Cutter, Bakery 
Bulletin, Go- 
Cutter, Moline, 


Stein 


Pont 
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No. 4226—Flour System, J. H. Day 
Co. 

No. 4227—Display 
therland Paper Co. 

No, 4228—Chain Lubricant, 
Gee Chemical Co. 

No, 4229—Punched Card Blending, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 4230—Baking Pans, 
gineering Co. 

No. 4231—Decorating Brush, 
Mfg. Co. 

No, 4232 — Starch, Morningstar- 
Paisley, Inc. 

No. 4233 — Bandmaster, 
Wax Paper Co. 

No. 4234—ASBE Bulletin. 

No. 4235 — Bread Cooler, 
Perkins, Inc. 

No. 4236 — Ascorbic 
man-La Roche, Inc. 

No. 4237—Caster 
Standard Co., Inc. 

No. 4238 — Scale 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 4239—Cake Pan Cleaner, 
perial Machine Co. 

No. 4240—Humidity 
face Combustion Corp. 


Materials, Su- 


Mc- 


Ekco En- 


Binks 


Rap-In- 


Baker 


Acid, Hoff- 


Catalog, Rapids- 


with Counter, 


Im- 


Control, Sur- 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF *e—— 


Manufacturing Rees 
Of New York Planning 


For June Convention 


NEW YORK—“Hit the Target” is 
the theme being used by the New 
York State Association of Manufac- 
turing Retail Bakers for its 1959 con- 
vention and exhibition to be held 
June 7, 8 and 9 at the Lido Beach 
Hotel, Long Island 

Plans for the education 
are already well prepared, with some 
of the highlights to include profes- 
sional, personalized cake decorating 
instruction; “the march of baking 
masterpieces,” featuring decorated 
cakes on exhibit through the cour- 
tesy of local associations, and an “‘on- 
the-spot"” cake decorating contest 
open to students and apprentices 

A humorous talk covering 
girl-customer relationships from the 
first greeting through the complaints 
will be conducted by Miss Roberta 
Lamb, sales consultant for Standard 
Brands, Ine. 

Reservations may be made by 
writing or phoning Harry Rosenblatt, 
Standard Brands, Inc., 115 Empire 
Blvd., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The convention will be under 
sorship of the Master Bakers 
ciation of Nassau and Suffolk Coun- 
ties, Inc. Philip Weismantel, Weis- 
mantel Bakery, Mineola, N.Y., is 
convention chairman 


Sessions 


sales 


Sp m- 
Asso- 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF 


Virginia Bakers 
Announce Dates 


Of 1959 Meetings 


RICHMOND, VA The Virginia 
Bakers Council, Inc., has announced 
the dates and locations for both its 
spring and fall meetings in 1959. The 
spring meeting will headquarter at 
the Williamsburg Inn, Williamsburg 
May 5, 6 and 7. Business sessions will 
be held on the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, May 6, from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m 
with an informal social hour at 6 
p.m. at the inn. The traditional buf- 
fet dinner will be served at the inn 
at 7:30 p.m 

The council's fall meeting will 
again be held at the Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, the week end 
of Oct. 2, 3 and 4. It will include a 
business session, the Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., invitational breakfast, the 
Standard Brands, Inc., hospitality 
hour, the annual Dutch treat dinner 
dancing and entertainment 
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tend the BISSC regular meeting ses- sessions Feb. 26 and 27. BISSC has 


. 
Plans to Review sions and task committee confer- arranged for dinner to be served at 
ences 6 p.m. each day in the Charter House 


b J >. > 
By Van de Kamp s Sanitation Standards The preliminary agenda states the of the hotel and for a conference 


- The next regular meeting of the following sanitation standards to be room immediately following. This is 
For Leadership Baking Industry Sanitation Stand- brought forward for full BISSC con- for BISSC consultants only. It is be- 
ards Committee will be held at the sideration: lieved that this preliminary review 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Fri- 1. Facilities for Handling and of standards and discussion of prob- 
day and Saturday, Feb. 27 and 28. Storing of Refined Granular and lems will prove most beneficial. All 
The meeting will be conducted in Liquid Sweetening Products consultants are urged to attend these 
all-day sessions convened each day 2. Facilities for Handling and 
at 10 a.m. The sessions will be re- Storing Bulk Flour. 

cessed each day for luncheon at 12:30 3. Emulsifiers and Homoge- 
p.m., which has been arranged with nizers hold a breakfast meeting promptly 
the hotel. All in attendance are in- 1. Pan Greasers. at 8 am., Feb. 28, immediately pre- 

vited to the luncheons 5. Spindle Mixers ceding the second all-day meeting 


e BISSC Announces Manufacturers are invited to at- BISSC consultants will hold dinner 
L. L. Frank Cited 26 and 2% 


sessions 


The BISSC board of directors will 





ANOTHER valuable ingredient for bakers — Since 1928 


BROLITE BROLITE IE 


is a cultured product made 
with butter — subjected to fermentation 


BROLITE 1A and dehydration. 


is a combination of 


BROLITE 1E (cultured product made = 
with butter) reinforced with other Y ene 


Lawrence L. Frank flavoring materials. y BROLITE 
LOS ANGELES Nearly 300 ; “ FOR FLAVOR ~ 

friends and co-workers recently gave 
Lawrence L. Frank a surprise testi- 
monial dinner at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Los Angeles, and honored him 
for nearly a half century of civic and 
business leadership in the Southland 
and for his philanthropy 








“ FOr FL AYOR ~ 


«mare <2e ome 


Mr. Frank is honorary chairman of 
the board of directors and co-founder 
of Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakers. He also is chairman of the 
board and co-founder of Lawry’s 
Products, with international! distribu- 
tion in the food field, and the Lawr- 


ence L. Frank Enterprises, which in- , ia BR IE 
cludes four restaurants in Beverly 4 j : 
Hills and Los Angeles \ 
Paul Dietrich, president of the ; OLITE 
' in 


Crippled Children’s Society of Los 
Angeles County, announced formation ‘ CAKES. Cookies. icINGS. COFFEE CAKES 
of the Lawrence L. Frank Trust : PASTRIES. YEAST RAISED SWEET DOUGHS 
Fund, as a tribute, through the con- : FILUNGS TOPPINGS. SPECIALTY BREADS 
tributions of Mr. Frank's co-workers, 4 
family and friends of a sum in excess ; CAKES. COOKIES. ICINGS. COFFEE 
of $5,000. Interest from the fund will " PASTRIES. YEAST RAISED SWEET DO’ 
be given to handicapped children, to ; FILLINGS. TOPPINGS. SPECIALTY BF 
whom Mr. Frank devoted much of CONTAINS 


his time. He helped found the local “sang Ss 
s i F | Salt. Butter 
society in 1928, leading it for many . ‘ stone, Milk 08 “aye eo Yeost. ™ . 
: . n ithin. Artificial Flavor. ond 4 dedy 


years as president, and was instru- * has been subjected to fermentation ° BROLIT NY INC. 
mental in establishing a summer the formule E COMPA 7 
camp for crippled children ay sed 2342 N. ELSTON AVENUE 

L. H. Fortin, president of Van de CHICAGO 47. ILLINOIS 


Kamp’s, announced that Mr. Frank BROLITE COMPANY: INC. : : Se a — 


CAKES 7 CONTAINS 
o 

UGHS ee Corn Syrup. Solt, Milk 

EADS thin. and Yeast These ingredient 


Subjected to fermentation and dehydrano® to 
n the tormy 


Use 
Ma to 2 , 
Com - Res »uNnCceSs for each pound of flow na 
Sn equal amount of liquid tor the Brot 








Une 
a ome ounce for each pound of flo 
dd lite 
@" equal amount of liquid tor the Bro 








had been elected as honorary chair- 


man of the board for life 2342 W. ELSTON AVENUE 


CHICAGO 47. ILLINOIS 
ATLANTA DALLAS new vOR 
SAN FRANCISCO SeaTTLL 


C. P. MacGregor was master of 
ceremonies. Arthur “Baker narrated 
a picture story of the life of Mr 


Frank, who was then presented with = eke Z BROLITE 1A ond iz 


a leather bound book of his life story 
Joining Mr. Frank at the head ta- impart a delicate flavor when used alone— 
ble were Mrs. Frank; a daughter, 


Mrs. Lorraine Petitfils: a son, Rich- > 
. ~ 9 
ard Frank, and Mrs. Richard Frank Packed in drums of 200#, 100%, 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF Lire 50# and 25# for your convenience 
BAKERY FOUNDER DIES 


CINCINNATI—Frank A. Kloster- » ® . 
man, 84, founder of Klosterman’s BROLITE’S trained bakery technicians at your service 


French Baking Co., here, died recent- 


ly at his home in Ft. Pierce, Fla. A 

past president of the firm and a at DANY INC 
founder of the Ohio Bakers Assn i ® 
he retired and moved to Florida in . ° ° 

1942. Survivors are his wife, a son, 2542 N. Elston Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


John R. Klosterman, secretary-treas- 


urer of the company, one brother 925 Fourth Ave. 621 Minna St. 2921 S. Haskell Ave. 518 First Ave. North 686 Greenwood Avenue, N.E. 
and a sister New York City 3, N.Y. San Francisco 1, Cal. Dallas 23,Texas Seattle 9, Wash. Atlanta 6, Ga. 


accentuate the flavor of butter when used 
in formulas containing butter. 


Lowers ingredient cost. 
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Wichita Store Finds Success in Using 
‘On-the-Premises’ Bake Shop Operation 


WICHITA, KANSAS—The bakery 
department of the IGA store in 
Wichita, in operation since April of 
1958, is an excellent example of why 
grocery stores across the U.S. are 
showing such active interest in bak- 
ing on-the-premises 

Since the Wichita bakery depart- 
ment was started, weekly sales of 
baked foods have averaged $2,242 
brought in 5% of total 
Equally important, the 


have 
volume 


and 
store 





a 

Businesspaper advertising 
brings you information on 
new and better products, 
alerts you to new processes 
and production methods by 
which you can improve 
your own products. That's 
why it pays to read the ad- 
vertising in your business- 
paper. Helps you keep an 
ear to the ground for new 
and important develop- 
ments you can put to work 
— profitably. 


dvertising 
ou! 


Wena PRICES 


a 

Businesspaper advertising 
helps to lower prices of the 
products you buy and sell 
by broadening markets, 
building sales volume, 
bringing you cost-saving 
opportunities. When you're 
looking for ways to lower 
costs and prices . . . give 
better value . . . and im- 
prove profits, it’s the edi- 
torial pages of your busi- 
nesspapers that tell you 
how—and the advertising 
pagesthat tell you with what. 


dvertising 
works for you! 


Businesspaper advertising 
helps create demand, im- 
prove products, step-up 
production, distribution 
and sales. With new com- 
panies, new factories, new 
products, new services con- 
stantly being developed, 
you get a healthy, vigorous 
economy —a full-employ- 
ment economy. Yes, sir! 
Advertising works. And it 
works for you. 


dvertising 
works for you! 


Advertising Federation of America 
Advertising Association of the West 








bake shop has averaged 20% profit 
on merchandise sold. 

These figures, considered success- 
ful by the owners of the store, were 
achieved in a bake shop concen- 
trated in 1,500 sq. ft. of the total 
store area of 21,000 sq. ft. 

Kenneth Seats, bake shop man- 
ager and a recent graduate of the 
American Institute of Baking, be- 
lieves a quality product sold at a 
quality price is in a great measure 
responsible for the success so far en- 
joyed. 

“We do not cut quality in our bak- 
ing ingredients,” Mr. Seats said. “I 
see no reason why we should cut 
price.”’ 

One of the bakery’s better promo- 
tions has been German chocolate % 
cake. Mr. Seats sells the German 
chocolate cake at $1.29, and it has 
proved to be a favorite of customers 
He estimates profit on the cake at 
70¢ each. 

“We've had many compliments on 
the German cake. A goodly number 
of the 170 cakes we sell a week are 
the German chocolate,” said Mr. 
Seats. 

Boosting sales is a booth where the 
customer can watch the various steps 
in decorating. 

“It is a good drawing card,” Mr. 
Seats said. ‘Natural curiosity brings 
them to the booth, and before they oONn 
leave many of them place a special 
order. Then, if they so desire, they 
may watch their cake being decor- 
ated.” 


bread is baked, but on Saturday a 
second run is usually necessary. The 
shop sells 175 to 180 dozen rolls 
every Saturday. The rolls are made 
up in advance and kept in retarders 
Thus, Mr. Seats can offer fresh rolls 
two hours’ notice. 

Items once thought to be seasonal 
are sold by this shop throughout the 
year. Gingerbread men sold well all 
summer long. 

Another small item that is selling 
well is the sand tart, a rich cookie 
crescent with a coating of powdered 
sugar. 

Advertising used to promote the 
‘. : IGA bake shop has only been nomin- 

Cakes are by no means the shop’s 4) thus far. The store has used direct 
sustaining item. In fact, the bake jail and radio, with a small portion 
shop's success is promoted by a bal- of radio time or printing space de- 
anced output. Customers may choose  \.oteq to the bake shop. 
from 11 varieties of sweet rolls, 10 Siew senate Gane the bates chen pes 
= com, and a number o tea and on store expenses? Mr. Seats refers 
coffee items. ‘The shop offers home here to Don Clare, retail accounting 
style bread at prices consistently manager of Fleming, Inc., IGA sup- 
above area standards. plier for the Wichita area 

Mr. Seats believes bread should be 
thin to compete with health 
Bread sales run from a 
high of 140 
one run of 


Popular Item 
Mr. Seats sells split layer cakes 
with Holland cream between the lay- 
ers for 89¢. It, too, has proved very 
popular. 


sliced Percentages 
style loaves 
low of 60 a day to a 
During the week only 


study we 
figures 
the 


“After many hours of 
lave arrived at percentage 
indicating the responsibility of 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS—Kenneth Seats, manager of the IGA on-premises 
bakery at Wichita, Kansas, has had 18 years of experience in baking. He is 
a recent graduate of the American Institute of Baking and, as shown in the 
accompanying picture, takes an active part in the fundamental baking oper- 


ations which he also supervises, 
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SHOW THE CUSTOMER—Owners of the IGA on-premises bakery at Wichita 
make full use of visual appeal to attract customers. A deliberate attempt is 
made to let patrons see just how cakes are made and decorated, as in the 
accompanying picture, where Douglas Chrislip is icing a clown cake. The 
bakery has sliding glass panels behind the showcases which allow the public’ 
to see the oven doors. This arrangement is used to capitalize on the slogan 
“Just a Few Feet from Oven to You” in its advertising. 


bake shop on store expense items,” 
Mr. Clare said. “And after several 
months of operation we would ad- 
just percentage figures on only one 
item. We find that replenishing bak- 
ery supplies run a bit higher than 
we had originally figured.” 

Here are percentage figures which 
the bakery must pay on the different 
store expense: 5% of ad- 
vertising; 18% of total fixture 
18% of depreciation; 4% on freight; 
5% total insurance cost; 18° of in- 
terest; 18% of utilities; 5% of rent; 
5% of all repair; 5% retail account- 
ing fee; 5° supplies (this may be 
increased in the future); 5% on 
sundry items, postage stamps, etc.; 
18% property tax; 7% of Social Se- 
curity payroll tax, and 5% of weekly 
buying fee 

The bake shop pays nothing on bad 
check losses or charity donations. It 
pays nothing on subscrip 
tions or dues 

Bakery kept 
from other store personnel 

The IGA bake shop now 
seven bakers and six salesgirls, with 


items of 


cost: 


licenses, 


wages are separate 


employs 





Cable Address “RAYBAR”" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD 














yoane " 
The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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part time sales girls assisting on Fri- 
day and Saturday. 

Gary Denniston, one of the three 
partners in the IGA store operation, 
said that the bakery gives a store 
individuality, a distinctive personali- 
ty that brings customers back again 
and again. Fresh baked foods have 
an attraction that many people find 
irresistible. The store designs its 
bakery merchandising counters to 
heighten this attraction in every way 
possible. 

“For instance,” Mr. Denniston said, 
“we installed sliding window panels 
in the wall back of the bakery show- 
cases, permitting the customer a 
view of the oven door. We've used 
the slogan, ‘Just a Few Feet from 
Oven to You’ in our direct mail ad- 
vertising.” 

Other advantages include no wrap- 
ping or delivery expense, plus the 
offering of a fresh product 

Installation Costs 

What does an on-premises bakery 
installation cost? A total of $40,000 
went into the IGA bakery shop. Com- 
pletely modern, the shop has air con- 
ditioning, piped music and a com- 
munication system to the store office 
The shop uses an indirect gas oven, 
has a battery of 12 compartment re- 
tarder coolers, and a six-foot cooler- 
showcase to prevent premature spoil- 
age of soft products. Mr. Seats likes 
the automatic pan washer and uses 
it to wash mixing bowls. The 12-pan 
capacity washer will hold all but one 
of them. While they are washing, the 
staff has time for other duties 

The operation of the bakery has 
rearranged the thinking of many 
bakers in the area 

“Several bakers here solemnly 
warned that cakes just wouldn't sell 
well from the grocery store,” Mr 
Seats said. “I think many of them 
are surprised, pleasantly, I hope 
Even our competition, a large chain 
supermarket nearby, found it neces- 
sary to install a bakery counter not 
long after we opened. They are ser- 
viced from a downtown bakery but 
I've noticed no decline in our busi- 
ness,"’ concluded Mr. Seats 
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Monoglyceride Action 
Explained at Chicago 
Production Meeting 


CHICAGO—Dr. George Jackson of 
Top-Scor Products Co., Louisville, 
was guest speaker at the January 
meeting of the Chicago Bakery Pro- 
duction Club. There were 68 members 
and guests present. 

Dr. Jackson spoke on the “mystery 
of the Monos.” His talk was illus- 
trated by slides and experiments. The 
chemical nature of the monoglycer- 
ides was explained, showing the large 
number of such products possible. 

‘“Monoglycerides link fat and wa- 
ter; therefore, they are called emul- 
sifiers,”” explained Dr. Jackson 

A commercial plastic “mono” was 
mixed with ice cold water in a kitch- 
en aid mixer. It was shown that much 
of the emulsifier was not readily dis- 
persed, as a great deal struck to the 
sides of the mixing bow! and beater 
When the mixture was put through 
a sieve, much of the “mono” re- 
mained on the sieve. In a second ex- 
periment Dr. Jackson mixed a “hy- 
drated mono” in cold water in the 
kitchen aid. None of this monogly- 
ceride remained on the beater or the 
sides of the bowl. It was completely 
dispersed in the cold water. When the 
mixture of “hydrated mono” and wa- 
ter was put through a sieve, nothing 
was visible on the sieve, demonstrat- 
ing the thoroughness of the disper- 
sion of such hydrated monoglycerides 
in cold water 

According to Dr. Jackson, the 
“monos” are composed of a long fat 
tail, which dissolves only in fat, and 
a small head which dissolves only in 
water. In a plastic monoglyceride, he 
stated, these are tangled so that the 
small head, which is soluble in water, 
is covered or wrapped up by the fat- 
like tail, which makes the monogly- 
ceride not readily dispersible in wa- 
ter. These can be unentangled by (1) 
heating to around 140° before use; 
(2) heating and spraying on dry ma- 
terial, or (3) heating, hydrating and 
cooling 

The hydrated monoglyceride is 
really a concentrated emulsion, Dr 
Jackson claimed, being equal in per- 
formance with ordinary plastic mono- 
glyceride on a pound-for-pound basis 

Dr. Jackson's talk was followed by 
a brisk discussion period 


BREAD iS THE STAFF r re 


Role Enzymes Play 
In Baking Process 


Subject of Address 


NEW YORK-— Philip P. Gray of 
the Wallerstein Co., New York, was 
a recent guest lecturer at the course 
in baking technology conducted by 
Dr. Siegfried S. Lichtblau at the 
School of Technology of the City Col- 
lege of New York. The students in 
the course, a part of the curriculum 
in food technology, are chiefly tech- 
nical personnel from the baking and 
related industries in the New York 
area 

Mr. Gray spoke on the subject of 

Enzymes in Baking Technology.” He 
covered the nature of enzymes, dis- 
cussing the amylases and their appli- 
cation and function in baking with 
special reference to advantages in 
the use of fungal enzymes. Other as- 
pects of the industrial application of 
enzymes were covered. The lecture 
was illustrated with numerous slides 

SREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire——— 
FIRM PURCHASED 

SUPERIOR, WIS Superior Lid- 
gerwood Mundy Corp. has purchased 
the Dutchess Bakers Machinery, Inc., 
of Beacon, N.Y 
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* Combination Units That In- 
clude All Necessary Pack- 
aging Supplies. 





: “Table-Fresh 
Wednesday” 


IT TAKES JUST A TWIST OF 
THE BAG NECK AND A SNAP 
OF THE FINGERS TO OPEN 
OR CLOSE ANY KWIK LOK’'D 
PACKAGE. BREAD THAT IS 
“OVEN FRESH” MONDAY IS 
“TABLE FRESH” WEDNESDAY. 
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@ Cake Box Bakers, Inc., Kansas manager at Stix, Bauer and Fuller 
City, has appointed William R. Nen- Stores, St. Louis. 
inger as executive vice president and @7y,. appointment of Richard C. 


general manager. Mr. Neninger was 
formerly bakery division manager of 


Freihofer as manager of the Frei- 
hofer Baking Co. plant at Wilming- 





Bettendorf’s super markets in St. ton, Del., has been announced by 
Louis. Prior to that, he was bakery Walter C. Davis, regional manager 
He is a grandson of the bakery’s 
founder, and has worked in the busi- 


ness since his high school days, suc- 
cessively as a baker's helper, bench 
hand and foreman. In 1951 Mr. Frei- 
hofer entered the sales department 


Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 


Ex and served as a junior salesman, 
port route salesman, district manager, 
agency manager and sales manager 





before becoming assistant plant man- 
ager in Wilmington. Charles S. My- 
ers, Trenton, N.J., has been named 
to fill the position vacated by Mr 
Freihofer. Mr. Myers has been agen- 
cy sales manager at the Trenton 
branch for five years. 


@® Jackson Cookie Co., North Little 
Rock, Ark., has named Donald A. 
Frazier as general sales manager. 
eect een, Tigy Big Announcement of the appointment 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried was made ~ — Pinkerton, = 
BO sige ong eile: ; manager. Mr razier is a graduate 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS of the University of Virginia, and 
was assistant sales manager of the 
Omar Baking Co., Omaha, for some 
time. Mr. Frazier replaces Robert 
Binderim, who has been transferred 
to Shreveport. 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 
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@ The appointment of Harry J. Alle- 
man as plant manager and Robert 
C. Brink as manager of quality con- 
trol and sanitation of the Cincinnati 
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bakery of the Kroger Co. has been 
announced by Edward R. Florea, vice 
president of the baked foods divi- 
sion. Mr. Alleman succeeds Richard 
E. Ryberg, who has been named 
plant manager cf the firm’s bakery 
at Cleveland. Mr. Alleman is a grad- 
uate of Gettysburg College, and 
joined the Kroger Food Foundation 
in 1934 as a chemist. He moved to 
the manufacturing division staff in 
Columbus in 1947, returning to Cin- 
cinnati two years later. For the 
past year he has been manager of 
quality control and sanitation for the 
baked foods division. Mr. Brink at- 
tended Villa Madonna College, joining 
Kroger’s Cincinnati division in 1949. 
He became a member of the food 
foundation staff, and for the past 
two years has been head of the grad- 
ing laboratory. 


@ Continental Nut Co., Chico, Cal., 
has announced the appointment of 
Dulin Brokerage Co., Tampa, Fa., 


and Shafton Co. of Miami as ex- 
clusive sales representatives in their 
respective areas. Announcement was 
made by Kyle J. Shaw, company sales 
manager 


@ Bruce 8S. Borland has been elect- 
ed treasurer of General American 
Transportation Corp. by the board of 


= directors, it was 
# announced recent- 
ly by William J. 


; Stebler, president 
He replaces E. E. 
" ~ Schulz, who is re- 
“ tiring af t er 39 
~re years with the 
company. Mr. Bor- 
land has been with 
General American 
since 1931 when he 
started in Pitts- 

Bruce 8. Borland 
burgh as an ac- 
countant. In 1943 he was trans- 
ferred to the comptroller’s office in 
Chicago. Previous to joining Gener- 
al American, Mr. Borland was with 
Ernst & Ernst, and earlier with the 


National Bank Examiners 

@ William E. Busse, co-founder of 
International Bakers Services, with 
headquarters in South Bend, Ind., 


has succeeded the late Paul Busse as 
president of the firm. The former 
president, known throughout the 
baking industry as the “Coffee Cake 
King of America,” died Jan. 6 in 
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Oak Park, Ill. William Busse has 
been executive vice president of the 
company since its formation 12 years 
ago. He has been actively engaged 
in the baking business for over 30 
years and has also been the gen- 
eral manager of Kreamo Bakers in 
South Bend for many years. Mr. 
Busse has stated that the company’s 
V&R flavoring, an exclusive coffee 
cake and sweet roll flavoring which 


the firm sells to bakers. will con- 
tinue to be formulated and made 
under the supervision of Dr. Law- 


rence Baldinger, dean of the college 
of science at Notre Dame University 


@ Ekco Products Co. announced that 
Edward Keating, executive vice pres- 
ident, has been elected vice chair- 
man of the board 
of directors, a new 
position. He will 
continue all of his 
present duties as 
acting executive 
vice president. A 
grandson of the 
founder and the 
third generation of 
the family to hold 
a top executive 
post with Ekco, 
Mr. Keating joined 
the firm in 1946 after attending the 
University of California at Los An- 
He went through an extensive 
management training program and 
held various administrative posts in 
the housewares and bakery cquip- 
ment manufacturing company before 
being named executive vice president 


Edward Keating 


geles 


in 1954. He was elected to the board 
of directors in 1949. Announcement 
of the appointment was made by 


Arthur Keating, board chairman 


@ National Starch Products, Inc., At- 
lanta, Ga., has named Howard Sterne 
as staff assistant in the southeastern 
division headquarters at Atlanta. In 


his new position, Mr. Sterne will 
assist Lawrence J. Horan, division 
manager. A bachelor of science 


graduate of Bucknell University, Mr 
Sterne joined National Starch in 
1952 after five years’ experience in 
the chemical industry. During his 
tenure at the company’s New York 
office, he has handled technical sales 
and internal sales promotion. Most 
recently, Mr. Sterne has supervised 
National's export sales 
(Turn to PULSE, 1} 





| TODAY S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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er than themselves in mind. That is, 
they buy food to please their hus- 
bands, or to keep their children 
strong, or to impress the members of 
their bridge clubs and so on. How- 
ever, my informant tells me there is 
one time when a woman buys or re- 
jects foods for her own personal rea- 
sons. And that is when she is on a 
diet and apt to wonder whether a 
food is “fattening” or ‘“non-fatten- 
ing.” 

It is sad but true 
ing women believe 
all other baked products) are defi- 
nitely in the “fattening” category. 
And even sadder is the fact that some 
of your bread salesmen agree with 
them! 

This is a terrific sales handicap for 
any food salesman to carry. And the 
frustrating fact is that it is an un- 
necessary handicap, because bread is 
no more fattening than most foods, 
and a lot less fattening than many 
of the meats, vegetables, fruits and 
liquids the dieting women consumes 
without a thought. 

Your salesman can prove that 
statement easily by consulting one of 
the reducing diet booklets that give 
the number of calories for average 
portions of different foods. He will 
find, for that a _ slice of 


that most diet- 
that bread (and 


example, 
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bread (which has about 65 calories) 
has fewer calories than normal serv- 
ings of lemon sherbet, dried figs, 
skimmed milk or parsnips, all of 
which the average woman would rate 
as “non-fattening” foods. 

What is more, he can tell a dieting 
woman that bread gives a lot more 
satisfaction than most other foods 
with the same number of calories, 
thus helping her to avoid the hollow, 
hungry feeling that makes dieting so 
tough. 

I realize, of course, that it takes 
more time than most route salesmen 
have available to convince a lot of 
women, or even one woman, that 
bread is not fattening. But if we all 
keep telling and selling the same 
story on the radio, and TV, in the 
newspapers and magazines, in our 
homes, retail shops and _ grocery 
stores, Mrs. American Consumer will 
gradually come to accept it as the 
truth. Moreover, whether the sales- 
man sells the non-fattening idea or 
not, it has given him an excellent 
chance to talk about the fine loaf of 
bread he is selling. And most women 
do not stick to reducing diets for very 
long periods of time anyway. This is 
a piece of news I picked up from per- 
sonal observation! 

Personal Salesmanship 

It should be pretty obvious that if 
the type of personal salesmanship we 
have been describing can pay off for 
the wholesale salesman, it will pay 
off double or triple for the home ser- 
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vice salesman or the retail bakery 
sales girl, both of whom deal directly 
with Mrs. Average Consumer. 

But it should also be pointed out 
that personal and courteous sales- 
manship is only one of several fac- 
tors that are influencing and moti- 
vating this all important lady as she 
approaches the _ point-of-purchase, 
wherever that may be. Included 
among these extra factors are adver- 
tising, display, packaging and con- 
venience, the last of which can apply 
to the ease with which the product 
is purchased or the ease with which 
it can be prepared and served. All of 
these factors have played their parts 
in the revolution that has been raging 
in America’s market places for the 
past 20 or 30 years. Or perhaps I 
should say in America’s “super’’ mar- 
ket places, because there is where 
most of our revolutionary marketing 
practices have originated. 

In any case, it will not be neces- 
sary for me to even try to discuss the 
various steps bakers must take to 
keep abreast of the technological as- 
pects of the marketing revolution. 

Since we have already tried to cov- 
er some of the human and personal 
factors that influence the little lady 
who purchases 80% of the baker's 
products, let us devote the remain- 
der of this to the individual who pays 
for these purchases. In other words, 
let us take a very quick look at the 
marketing picture from the angle of 
that frequently forgotten man, the 
average male consumer. 

I think this will be well worth- 
while, because it is probable that 
most women have their men in mind 
when they buy food for the table. 
And even though the male members 
of most families confine their com- 
ments on food to smiles, grunts and 
frowns, the housewife instantly 
knows whether they approve or dis- 
approve of her purchases. 

This does not mean that it is nec- 
essary to set up a whole new ap- 
proach to the marketing of bakery 
products from the man’s point of 
view. Most of the factors that influ- 
ence the average woman consumer 
carry equal weight with the average 
male consumer. It does mean, how- 
ever, that in some areas a special ef- 
fort should be made to tell and sell 
the male members of the family. 

Remember the Men 

For example, in the fields of adver- 
tising, publicity and public relations, 
it is a good idea to keep the man in 
mind. Since I am not even a pseudo 
psychologist, I do not know why this 
is so, but I have heard that the ladies 
are the more practical (as well as the 
more dangerous) of the species, 
which means that the men are more 
interested in theory than in practice. 

What I am trying to say is that a 
man is more apt to be impressed by 
the theory behind the enrichment of 
bread than his wife should be. By the 
same token, he is more apt to be 
impressed by the fact that one baker 
has been supplying the community 
with bakery foods for a number of 
years, or that another baker has been 
playing an active and helpful part in 
community affairs. 

I think it may also be true that 
men are less conservative than wom- 
en when it comes to trying and ac- 
cepting new foods. And that means 
men may be largely responsible for 
the growing volume in variety breads. 

Despite this greater willingness to 
pioneer new food trails, men like to 
think of themselves as great lovers 
of “the good old days.” And they are 
especially fond of the bread that 
mother, or grandmother, used to 
make. 

The ladies are less likely to look at 
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those “good old days” through rose- 
colored glasses. In the first place, 
they know the week-in, week-out 
baking of bread was a back-breaking 
chore from which they have been 
rescued by the baker. And in the sec- 
ond place, they know that today’s 
bread is much more uniformly nutri- 
tious and delicious than the bread 
that was baked by their mothers and 
grandmothers. 

Still, the point of view of the more 
sentimental male should not be ig- 
nored. So, in addition to decorating 
hise wrappers with pictures of gray- 
haired old ladies, or red mills, or 
covered bridges, or old-fashioned 
ovens, the baker can cater to Mr. 
America’s longing for the good old 
days by producing those special vari- 
ety breads that he thinks are like the 
kind that mother used to bake. 

With these few possible exceptions, 
the “angle” or the point of view of 
the male consumer is pretty much 
the same as the point of view of his 
spouse. In other words, it is the point 
of view of a human being 

This brings us to a basic rule that 
can be just as helpful in developing 
the sale of your products as it is in 
developing the people who produce 
and distribute them. I am referring, 
of course, to the Golden Rule, to the 
fact that you, the baker himself, can 
be the best guide to what your cus- 
tomers want and will appreciate. I 
am referring to the fact that you 
should do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you! 


‘Baking in America’ 
Supplement Available 


CHICAGO—A new book published 
by the American Bakers Assn., “Eco- 
nomic Changes in the Baking Indus- 
try,” is being made available free of 
charge for a limited period with each 
purchase of the “Baking in America” 
volumes. The new book is actually a 
supplement to “Baking in America.” 

“Economic Changes in the Baking 
Industry” was written by Dr. Charles 
C. Slater, who wrote volume II of 
“Baking in America.” The new sup- 
plement is designed to update the 
information presented in the original 
study. In “Economic Changes in the 
Baking Industry,” Dr. Slater reap- 
praises the findings and traces the 
changes in the baking industry since 
the first two volumes were published. 

Copies of “Baking in America” are 
available from ABA, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill., at $15 a set 
“Baking in America” was published 
two years ago by Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press under ABA _ sponsor- 
ship. 
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@ John T. Walsh, assistant director 
of the American Dry Milk Institute 
Inc., since 1955, has become its new 
director with the retirement of Dr. 
B. W. Fairbanks. Mr. Walsh has 
been with the institute for 21 years, 
serving in a wide variety of ca- 
pacities. Dr. and Mrs. Fairbanks will 
move to Corvallis, Ore. His retire- 
ment plans include research and writ- 
ing on dry milks, along with the pur- 
suit of several hobbies 


@ Read Standard Division of Capitol 
Products Corp. has announced the 
appointment of Anker Gerald Chris- 
tensen as director of manufacturing 
according to William J. Strandwitz, 
Jdr., executive vice president. Prior 
to joining Read Standard, Mr. Chris- 
tensen was executive vice president 
of Hightower Morse & Co., and pres- 
ident of Spencer Clutch Co., Spence: 
Ohio. Read Standard manufactures 
a complete line of commercial bak- 
ery equipment and a broad line of 
chemical mixing, blending, filtering 
and other processing equipment 


@ Appointment of Robert E. Borden 
as director of information for the 
Folding Paper Box Association of 
America, Chicago, was announced by 
Gustav L. Nordstrom, executive di- 
rector. He will be in charge of a 
broad public relations and promo- 
tional program formerly conducted 
with the aid of outside counsel. At 
the same time Perry L. Smithers 
was named director of member rela- 
tions. A veteran public relations spe- 
cialist, graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Minnescta, Mr. Borden left 
the post of public relations director 
for the Donahue Organization, Chi- 
cago public relations and fund-rais- 
ing firm, to accept his new position 


@ James M. Walker has been ap- 
pointed to a new position as man- 
ager of industrial sales of Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co., Ltd., Canada, it was an- 
nounced by John B. Bowman, presi- 
dent of Ekco Canada, a subsidiary 
of Ekco Products Co. Mr. Walker 
will direct sales of the firm's com- 
mercial bakery pans and equipment, 
pan glazing service to the baking in- 
dustry, aluminum foil containers, 
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meat handling and supermarket 
equipment and ‘“Transportray,” a 
new baked food distribution system 
Mr. Walker was previously manager 
of bakery sales for Ekco-Alcoa Con- 
tainers, Inc., Wheeling, Il 


@ Jacques J. Homeyer, formerly di- 
rector of engineering for Biscuiterie 
Alsacienne, Paris, has been appoint- 
ed manager of the bakery machinery 
section of AMF Overseas Corp. at 
Geneva, a subsidiary of American 
Machine & Foundry Co., it was an- 
nounced by Frank X. White, AMF 
divisional vice president and inter- 
national group executive in New 
York 

@ William McKinley, formerly of 
American Machine & Foundry Co.'s 
oven division, has been appointed 
manager of the company’s pretzel de- 
partment, it was announced by Rich- 
ard C. Storey, AMF division vice 
president in charge of the bakery 
division. In his new post, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley will be responsible for AMF 
pretzel tying machinery sales, instal- 
lation and service 


@ Dugan Brothers, Inc.. Newark 
N.J., has announced that Henry 
Ruehl, formerly cake production man- 
ager, is now in charge of product 
control and development of new 
products. George Pettitt, formerly 
plant manager at Queens Village 
N.Y is now production manage! 
George Lever, formerly 
plant manager, will become 
manager 

@ Roy L. Creamer, Jr., has been 
appointed district manager in charge 
of Clinton Corn Processing Co.’s new 
Cistrict sales office at 307 Merchants 
Exchange Building, St. Louis 


@ Kenneth L. Hollis, Jr., has been 
elected a director of the Ann Palmer 
Bakeries at Portland, Ore. Mr. Hollis 
is assistant sales manager for the 
baking firm 

@ Melvin Evanson, Jr., 
sistant purchasing agent of Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers of 
Los Angeles, has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent for the Kansas City 
operations of Van de Kamp’s. Mr 
Evanson, who is a native of Fargo, 
N.D., joined the Van de Kamp firm 
four years ago 


assistant 
plant 


former as- 


@ Edward Lecky has been elected a 
director and secretary-treasurer of 
Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., Bingham- 
ton, N.Y. He succeeds Wayland W. 
Schmitt, who recently resigned 


@ William J. Strandwitz, Jr., has been 
named executive vice president and 
a director of Capitol Products Corp 
of Mechanicsburg, Pa., according to 
Eugene Gurkoff, president. A former 
resident of Merchantville and Had 
donfield, N.J.. Mr. Strandwitz has 
been vice president of Capitol Prod- 
ucts and executive officer of the 
company’s Read-Standard division of 
York, Pa., for the past two years. In 
addition to his new assignments, he 
will continue as executive officer of 
tead-Standard for the present 


@ Appointment of James Kelly to the 
sales staff of Milprint, Inc., has been 
announced by Walter J. Hullinger 
vice president and general sales man 
iger of the flexible packaging firm 


eH. J. Schinkel, retiring executive 
secretary of the New England Bakers 
Assn., was honored recently by the 
NEBA board of governors with an 
engraved booklet containing 
tures of the members. Mr. Schinkel 
was also given a set of golf clubs and 
fishing equipment, in addition to be 
ing named an honorary member of 
the association 


signa- 


@ General Baking Co. has named 


Kenneth V. Skelton, Oklahoma City 
Okla as regional manager of its 
Southwest Division. Mr. Skelton has 
been with General Baking 30 years, 
having started as office manager in 
his home town of Hutchinson 
sas. He was later transferred to the 
bread plant at Oklahoma City and 
in 1939, was named city plant man 


Kan- 


@® Among and _ industrial 
leaders recently named to member- 
ship of the national governing board 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers was W. W. Whitson 
dent, Sweetheart Baking Co., Bis- 
marck, N.D 
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Honorary Badges 


NEW YORK—Gold badges honor- 
ing 18 past presidents of the Metro- 
politan Bakery Production Club, Inc., 
for services performed on behalf of 
the organization were presented at 
the club’s January meeting 

Arthur Hackett, first president of 
the club, and a gold badge recipient 
then presented a gold badge to Wil 
liam Welker, secretary of the club 
since its formation 18 years ago 

Past presidents honored were: Mr 
Hackett, Fred Weberpals, Earl Cox 
James Curtis, John Bryan, Al Mat 
tucci, Herman Tyor, John Wiegand 
Herman Hanschka, Don Copell, Wal 
ter Jacobi, Ed. Holterhoff, Ed. Kowal- 
cyk, Dan Casey, Jack Neaves, D. R 
tice, Fred Braun and Earl Palmer 





1501 newly decorated rooms. 
Central air-conditioning for 
maximum comfort in all sea- 
sons—all with radio, many 
with television 
Just a step from State Street 
Shopping, Theatres, Mer- 
chandise Mart and LaSalle 
Street financial district 

Telephone: FR 2-2100 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* bees: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 














the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE—ccke flour 


Pae%e) 41 a kG 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker 


GRAHAM KING— | 00% soft wheat graham 


—cookie and dough-vP flour 


ry olelale ha flour 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 
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CALENDAR FOR 1959-60 
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February, 1959 

Feb. 6-8—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina Inn, 
Pinehurst, N.C.; chm., Les Jacobs, 
Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

Feb. 27-28—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, winter 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, UL; exec. sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


by 


AAN 
vyV 


VWF Mm 


Marceh, 1959 


March 1—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., winter meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Il. 

March 15-17—Oklahoma-Arkansas 





Bread and Rolls 


818 Wayzata Blvd. 


BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 

@ Cakes and Pastries 

Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Scholarships Available—Write 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 











4 Centennial MILLS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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bakers convention; pres., Harold Tice, 
Colonial Bakeries, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; sec., Jno. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 


April, 1959 


April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., 7038 Henry Grady 
Bidg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bldg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention 
and exhibition, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
755 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Ro- 
ger Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 25-26—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Club, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Box 187, 
S'cux Falls, S.D. 

April 28—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Southern California, 
annual bakers forum, Beverly Hills 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


May, 1959 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Bak ng Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 

May 4-5—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., James M. 
Long, 623 14th Ave. SE., Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


May 4-5—Biscuit & Crackers Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1959 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl.; 
sec.. B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 5-7—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., spring meeting, Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg, Va.; sec., Harold 
K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., Rich- 
mond 19, Va. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmailer, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. Ja- 
busch, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

May 17-19— Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dal!as, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

May 17-23—National Retail Bakers 
Week; information from: Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Hl. 


June, 1959 


June 7-9—New York State Associ- 
ation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Lido Hotel, Lido Beach, Long 
Island; chm., Philip Weismantel, 
Weismantel Bakery, Mineola, Long 
Island, N.Y. 

June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 


July 


July 9-12 — Bakery Equipment 
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Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 

July 26-28—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Mrs. Edward R. Johnson, 611 
Pennsylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W. 
Va. 


September, 1959 


Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 20-21—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau Claire, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bidg., 161 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October, 1959 


Oct. 2-4—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ul. 

Oct. 16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, fall 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 17-21—American Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Il. 

Oct, 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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AIB Scholarships 


CHICAGO 
grants now available for American 
Institute of Baking training is the 
William Walmsley _ Scholarship 
Award, offered by the alumni 
ciation of AIB’s school 

One grant is offered for each class 
in baking science and technology, to 
be given to a candidate already em- 
ployed in the baking industry who 
desires to make it his career, but is 
financially unable without 
aid. There is no age barrier 

Further information may be 
tained through the alumni 
tion, in care of the institute, 
Ontario St., Chicago 11, Il 


One of the several 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








| Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR | 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 7 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Second Session of United Nations FOOD ADDITIVE ISSUE TGRAIN SERVICE™ 
where 


Wheat Conference Convenes in Geneva = RAISED IN MARYLAND Gey 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND The 
United Nations Wheat Conference 
has started its second session in 
Geneva, under the chairmanship of 
F. Sheed Anderson, chairman of the 
International Wheat Council. The 
meeting, scheduled to conclude on 
Feb. 27, will discuss in closed ses- 
Sion the terms of a new Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement 

At its first session, held in Geneva 
Oct. 28-Nov. 6, the conference set 
up two committees: a preparatory 
committee, assigned with the task of 
reporting on various practicable ap- 
proaches to the problems discussed 
as a means of assisting the work 
of the second session; and a techni- 
cal committee, charged with the task 
of investigating and reporting on 
technical matters connected with the 
agreement and on other questions 
referred to it by the preparatory 
committee 

Both committees have met private- 
ly in London, The preparatory com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of 
A. C. B. Maiden of Australia, met 
Nov. 11-21, and the technical com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of 
A. A. Garthoff of the U.S., Nov. 18-20 

Countries and territories repre- 
sented at the conference are Argen- 
tina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 





Niagara Frontier 
AACC to Observe 
30th Anniversary 


BUFFALO—The 30th anniversary 
of the founding of the Niagara Fron- 
tier Section of the American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists will be ob- 
served at a meeting Feb. 9. The meet- 
ing will be held at the Erie County 
Technical Institute, starting with 
dinner at 6:30 p.m. The featured 
speaker during the meeting, which 
will start at 8 p.m., will be Clinton 
L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Rahway 
N.J., president of AACC 
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BALTIMORE—A resolution intro- —_ 


Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Dominican gqyced in the Maryland legislature 
Republic, France, German Federal 
Republic, Greece, Haiti, India, Ire- 
land, Israel, Italy, Japan, Republic 
of Korea, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, use of additives in foods. Sponsored New York Louisville 
Philippines, Rhodesia and Nyasaland, by Delegate Alexander Stark, Balti- + Chicago Memphis 


" - . » St. Louls Enid 
Spain, Switzerland, Union of South more Democrat, the measure also Kensas City Galveston 
Africa, United Arab Republic, U.K oropose » eres ‘ aes Omeha Houston 
US. Vene i ane ‘ “08 proy an d the creation of a special onl fu. Weath 
S., Venezuela and rugosiavia committee of three senators, three Buffalo Portland 
‘ he f or Cc “ie Jewates ; —- atttnn : Toledo Sen Francisco 
In addition, the following countries delegates and three citizens appoint- } 0 ont Les Amasine 
have announced their intention to eq by the governor to conduct its Norfolk Vancouver, B.C, 


tinate mmmark — ake. : : , f Winni ‘ . 
participate: Denmark, Morocco, Pak- own inquiry into the use of possibly omens ao 


would call upon the state department 
of health and the Maryland delega- 
tion in Congress to investigate the 


istan, Saudi Arabia : ; tes 
i poisonous chemical additives. 


Observers were present from Fin- TERMINAL 


land, Panama, Turkey, Uruguay and 

the USSR, as well as from the Food Central S a A . ELEVATORS 

and Agriculture Organization, the oy cquires 

General Agreements on Tariffs and Site for Terminal yp piodet, 
Trade and the International Labor Konses City Louisville 
Organization MINNEAPOLIS Central Soya Omehe 


Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., has announced Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
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; it is acquiring a 60-acre site on the Toledo 

Minnesota River at Savage, south of Columbus 

N.Y. AACC to ave Minneapolis, for a grain shipping ter- 
. . 

minal. A. H. Anders, Minneapoli 
Ladies Night Program ' ante, Minniepels 

manager of the firm, said the com- 

NEW YORK—A ladies night pro- pany has no immediate construction 

gram has been planned for the Feb plans, but is acquiring the site as 
10 meeting of the New York Section part of its long range growth plans 
of the American Association of Ce- Continental Grain Co New York GRAIN COMPANY 
real Chemists. The speaker will be and F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis 
Charles E. Herrmann, chief of the have also acquired land in the area 
New York district of the Food & for terminals while Cargill, Inc... al- EVERY PR Dut ING AREA 
Drug Administration, who will discuss ready has terminal facilities on the wn _—y 
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“Watching Over the Nation's Food rive! 





Supply.”” The meeting will be held at 





the Brass Rail, 43rd St. and 5th Ave., 
starting at 6:30 p.m 


hai UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


Machinery Damaged CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


SIDNEY, MONT An overheated 1480 BOARD OF TRADE 1158 BOARD OF TRADE 
bearing in the main hammermill at 


the Occident elevator here caused We S&. Ly f Y A. i 


damage estimated at approximately 
$1,000, according to Pat DeVoir. man- MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


ager. The heat caused the shaft in 











the mill to twist in two, and the mill 





itself disintegrated under the pound- 
ing of the broken parts, but fire did 


ri Sp Ballagh aradheor Jones-HeETTreLsATER Construction Co. 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 1911 Baltimore Ave Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 























Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 
days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 


of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 


We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 


Sin BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
- KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ee CooperATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 


War 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioens A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 
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ployment factor making inroads on 
sales 

Flour output in Buffalo was above 
a week ago and a year ago. One mill 
worked a full 7-day week; one 6 
days, and one 5%% days, and the re- 
maining three mills worked 5 days. 

Quotations Jan. 30: Spring family 
flour, 100-lb. cottons, $7.10; bakery 
flour, bulk cwt.: Spring high gluten 
$6.280 6.50, spring short $5.98@6.20, 
patent $5.88@6.15, 


spring standard 


spring straight $6.10, spring first 


clear $5.50@5.85. 


Spring Flour Sales 
At Low Point 


Sales by spring wheat flour mills 
the past week amounted to 37% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 44% the previous week and 49% 
for the comparable week of last year. 
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MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


* 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL COCES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





Last week’s low rate of sales activity 
was the slowest since mid-November, 
and part of the business actually 
transacted was in export flour. 

A couple of round lots of spring 
high gluten flour and standard pa- 
tents were reportedly sold over the 
week end, the peak of activity for the 
period. In each case the amount in- 
bulked from 20,000 to 25,000 
according to reports in the 


vo'ved 
cwt., 
trade. 

Spring wheat bakery flour prices 
were generally 5¢ to 7¢ higher than 
in the previous week, and at a point 
considerably above the levels at 
which recent purchases were made. 
As a consequence, bakery buyers 
with balances capable of carrying 
them into spring were reluctant to 
show interest in new purchases. 
spring wheat mills 
amounted to 96% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 100% the 
previous week and 88% for the com- 
parable week of last year. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 103% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 113% the previous week and 
114% a year ago. Production by mills 
of the interior Northwest amounted 
to 104% for the week, compared with 
109% for the previous week and 
108% a year ago. Production by mills 
of the Northwest amounted to 104% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
110% the previous week and also 
110% for the comparable week of 
last year. 

Quotations, bulk, cwt., Minneapo- 
lis: Spring standard patent bakery 
flour $5.35@5.45, spring short patent 
$5.45 5.55, spring high gluten $5.75 
@5.85, spring first clear $5.10@5.35, 
whole wheat $5.35@5.45; family flour, 
nationally advertised brands, $7. 


Directions Good 
In Texas-Oklahoma 


Flour buyers showed a marked lack 
of interest in new bookings in the 
Texas-Oklahoma area, leaving gov- 
ernment orders to account for the 
bulk of the small amount of passing 
business. Running time, however, was 
generally well above five days, and 
bakery flour prices were 5¢ higher 
than the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections were good to excellent. 

At. Ft. Worth Jan. 30, extra high 
patent family flour was quoted at 
$680 (unchanged). Standard patent 
bakers flour, unenriched, was quoted 
at $5.19@5.29, bulk ewt., first clears 
at $434@4.44, delivered Texas com- 
mon points. Prices were quoted Jan 
30 delivered Oklahoma points, car- 


Shipments by 
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lots, bulk: Bakery enriched short pa- 
tent $5.45@5.55, 95% standard patent 
$5.35@5.45, straight grade $5.30@ 
5.40; truck lots higher on all grades 


Pacific Bookings 

. bd 
Rise Slightly 

Domestic flour bookings on the 
West Coast showed a slight increase 
the past week, with the larger mills 
reporting somewhat better interest 
than the smaller interior mills. 
Pastry flour prices advanced during 
the week in the Pacific Northwest, 
but other flour prices were steady. 
Quotations Jan. 30, Seattle: Family 
flour, 100-lb. cottons, $8.95; bakery 
flour, pastry, 100 lb. cottons, $5.05 


Canadian Prices 
Advanced Sharply 


In a surprise move, the Canadian 
Wheat Board advanced the price of 
wheat in the East 5%¢ bu. on Jan. 
30, while the price at Vancouver and 
Churchill was advanced one-quarter 
cent a bushel. This increase in wheat 
will have an immediate bearing on 
flour prices, although mills have not 
yet assessed the increase they will 
put into effect. It should be at least 
15¢ sack. 

The new schedule of wheat prices, 
designed to pass on to producers in 
Western Canada freight savings by 
ocean freighters on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, brought the price of No. 1 
Northern up to $1.69% bu. 

An official of the board said the in- 
crease would be offset by the saving 
in shipping costs on cargoes loaded 
at the lakehead and will be passed on 
to producers. The price is the same 
for sales to overseas markets both 
through the International Wheat 
Agreement and outside the agree- 
ment and for domestic consumption. 

Quotations for St. Lawrence and 
Atlantic ports were announced by the 
board for the first time. No change 
was made in prices of wheat for ship- 
ment from Vancouver and Churchill 
Prices at those points will not be af- 
fected by seaway opening next June. 

Pacific coast prices Jan. 30 were 
6%¢ higher than the lakehead quota- 
tions, while Churchill was 7%s¢ high- 
er. Initial quotations for St. Lawrence 


ports were 16%4¢ higher than the 
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lakehead and Atlantic ports 18\%¢ 
higher 

All sales will be based on the quo- 
tation at the port of shipment 
whether to overseas or domestic cus- 
tomers——-for grain to be shipped after 
the opening of navigation this year 

The new schedule is an extension 
of the board's previous policy of quot- 
ing separate selling prices for wheat 
in store at the lakehead, Churchill 
and Pacific coast. This was designed 
to give greater flexibility in pricing 
and make wheat competitive in over- 
seas markets irrespective of the port 
of shipment 

The demand for winter wheat flour 
is extremely limited. Mills appear to 
have sufficient winter wheat to meet 
their requirements and, consequent- 
ly, the price of this wheat is staying 
at the arbitrated price of $1.50@1.51 
bu. f.o.b. shipping point 

Domestic trade for Canadian flour 
has slackened slightly in some areas 
according to reports out of Winnipeg 
and a few mills have reduced their 
running time, although the cutback is 
small. There is no apparent accumu 
lation of stocks, and prices remained 
unchanged through the end of last 
week 

Quotations at Toronto-Montreal 
(prior to the advance Jan. 30): Top 
patent springs for use in Canada 
$6.10 4 6.30 in 100 Ib. cottons, less cash 
discounts, mixed cars, with 15¢ add- 
ed for cartage where used bakers 
$4.9005.20 in 100 Ib. papers, less 
cash discounts, with 15¢ added for 
cartage where used. (Deduct 12¢ for 
bulk prices.) Winter wheat flour was 
quoted Jan. 30 at $4.15 100 Ib. in ex 
port cottons, f.a.s. Halifax 

Quotations at Winnipeg Jan. 31 
were: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Ft. William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton 100’'s 
$6.1006.50; second patents, cottons 
$5.85 4 6.25; second patents to bakers 
papers 100 Ib., $4.85@5.1¢ ill prices 
cash carlots 


Export Flour 
Market Activity 


In the export flour markets, the 
high point of the week was the award 
to West German mills of the order 
for 17,700 tons of flour for the United 
Nations International Children’s Em- 
ergency Fund—a deal on which U.S 
mills had bid. The U.S. trade, how- 
ever, is looking ahead to the United 
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Arab Republic allocation for 100,000 
tons of flour, for which purchase au- 
thorization has been made 

U.S. sales to the Americas picked 
up slightly last week, and there was 
some hope for issuance soon of new 
quarterly licenses for shipment of 
flour to Venezuela 

There were reports that Cambodia 
had issued import licenses for flour 
but no reports at the week's close of 
actual purchasing being under way 
Export activity to the Middle East 
was extremely slow 


Canadian Exports 
Show Increase 


Export clearances of Canadian flour 
increased from 274,000 sacks to 391,- 
000 sacks for the week ended Jan. 29 
Of this, the total shipped to Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement 
was down, however, to 24,000 sacks 
for the week, compared with 49,900 
ous wee k 


countries 


L- . 
sacks the pre\ 


Philippines Flour 
Movement Slow 


Canadian flour exporters working 
out of Vancouver the past week were 
ible to work their usual sales to most 
parts of the Far East, with the excep- 
tion of the normally big outlet in the 
Phil ppine Islands 

No import permits were forthcom- 
ing from importers in Manila, and in- 
formation from importers there was 
that the Central Bank still refuses to 
ssue the necessary foreign exchange 
permits. This bus‘ness has been going 
on for a month, and the consensus is 

Vancouver that the shortage of 
rs is the basic reaso1 

‘anadian importers are now well 
ire of the new government regu 
ns iimed at eliminating ill 
alien” importers in favor of native 
Filipinos and Americans. These regu 
lations cut down the import quotas of 
iliens’’ very sharply for the first 
quarter of 1959, with complete elimi- 
nation of these firms from business 
by the end of the year. Strong dip 
lomatic protests against this action 
ire said to have been lodged with the 

Filip'no president and his cabinet 


In the meantime, no Canadian flour 
moved from Vancouver to Manila ail 
of January, and no business has so fat 
heen booked for February loading 
The result, in the Philippines, it is 
reported, is a scarcity f stocks with 
a resultant increase in price to con 


sumers 


Oatmeal 


At Toronto-Montreal, the demand 
rolled oats and oatmeal followed 
usual trend for this time of year 

s continued good and prices 
steady Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
was being quoted Jan. 30 at 

n 100 Ib. cottons at 
oO Toronto-Montreal At 

Winnipeg, rolled oats and oatmeal 

were ir good demand domestically, 

with continued cold weather an in 
nt contributing factor. Supplies 
moderate and prices firm 
quotations Jan. 31 were 

vats in S&O0-lb. sacks $5454 

meal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65 

the three prairie provinces 

es casn cariots 


Rye 
With | ! f rye flours booked 
fairly well ahead, there was little in 
terest in additional bookings the past 
week. Rye flour prices in some areas 


dropped 5¢ from the previous week 
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MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





$45@45.50, shorts $46.50@47; bulk 
bran $40@40.50, shorts $41.50@42, 
middlings $41@41.50. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations de- 
clined sharply last week due to a 
general trade reluctance to enter the 
market, rather than sharply increased 
supplies. Dealers reported almost a 
complete lack of trading interest, de- 
spite the low volume of available of- 
ferings. Some potential buyers were 
reported to be using home grown 
feeds. Bran was approximately $3 to 





Cable Address: Parrheim 
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$3.50 net lower, while middlings de- 
clined $3.50. Quotations Jan. 31: Bran 
sacked $58@58.50, middlings $56.50. 

Buffalo: Mixers’ output in Buffalo 
continued on the downside last week. 
As a result, supplies of millfeeds ac- 
cumulated and prices gave ground. 
Sacked millfeeds were in a more com- 
fortable position than bulk items 
Running time ranged from 5 days to 
7 days. Sacked bran and middlings 
ended the week off $3, with bulk on 
both items down $4. Sacked and bulk 
red dog held unchanged. Quotations 
Jan, 30: Sacked bran $49@49.50, bulk 
$43@ 43.50; sacked middlings $494 
49.50, bulk $43@43.50; red dog $57. 

Pacific Coast: Prices here were 
firm all of last week. Supplies are 
limited, especially for February, and 
there is a strong demand from Cali- 
fornia. Millrun was being quoted at 
$45 ton at Portland Jan. 30, with 
middlings $8 above that. 

Canada: Millfeed prices across Can- 
ada were generally firm all of last 
week, with some reports, particularly 
out of Vancouver, showing gains of 
approximately $1 ton over the previ- 
ous week. West Coast offerings from 
the prairie mills continued to arrive 
in only fair amounts, with millfeeds 
on the under pressure of re- 
duced mill running time and 


coast 
flour 
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limited export flour sales. Cash car 
quotations Jan. 30 at Vancouver were 
$50 on bran, $51 on shorts and $59 
on middlings. 

At Toronto-Montreal, prices con- 
tinued firm, too, because of limited 
supplies. Quotations Jan. 30 showed 
bran at $57@59, shorts at $58@60, 
and middlings at $60@61, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars. 

At Winnipeg interest in millfeeds is 
being sustained by buying orders 
from Eastern Canada and British Co- 
lumbia. A decline in stocks in Mani- 
toba mills and the movement east 
have strengthened prices in most re- 
gions except Alberta. Quotations Jan. 
31 were: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $38@45 in 
the three prairie provinces; shorts $40 
@46; middlings $46@47; all prices 
cash carlots; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


_,, At This Time 


Last Year . 
FLOUR 


@ Spring and hard winter wheat flour 
buyers were well covered through March 
and April . . . buyers of soft wheat types 
were in somewhat shorter supply . . . mill 
running time was at five days in most 
areas, with the central states-southeast 
and the Pacific Northwest lagging a little. 


MILLFEED 


@ The brisk pace of buying which domi- 
nated most of January had given way to 
weakness the final week of January... 
prices dipped in the Southwest and gave 
indications of softening elsewhere. 


WHEAT 


@ Cash premiums in the Southwest were 
strong as from the country 
moved in slowly . . . but the long range 
picture was dominated by the prospect 
of a billion bushel-plus crop for 1958-59, 
under strong bearish 


offerings 


and futures were 


pressures as a consequence. 





LABELING 


(Continued from page 7) 





identity has been prescribed for a 
food, the label on such food must bear 
the common or usual name of the 
food, if any there be, and in case it is 
fabricated from two or more ingre- 
dients, the common or usual name of 
each ingredient. 

If the food bears or contains any 
artificial flavoring, artificial coloring, 
or chemical preservative, the label 
must state that fact 


Bleached Flour 

The word “bleached” must imme- 
diately precede or follow the name 
of the flour, except when the name 
is part of a trademark or brand. In 
that case the word “bleached” is re- 
quired to be so placed with regard 
to the trade-mark or brand as to be 
conspicuously related to the name. 


Enrichment Declaration 

If a food purports to be or is rep- 
resented for special dietary uses, its 
label must bear such information con- 
cerning its vitamin, mineral, and 
other dietary properties as the regu- 
lations for the labeling of such foods 
require. Enriched flour, enriched bro- 
mated flour, enriched self-rising flour, 
and enriched farina fall in this cate- 
gory, and their vitamin and mineral 
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content and their relative contribu- 
tion to the daily requirements of the 
consumer must be declared on the 
principal label in the manner pre- 
scribed for such labeling in the regu- 
lations governing food for such die- 
tary uses. 

There is no required form for this 
label statement, although it must, 
of course, conform to the enrichment 
content of the flour. Effective July 
1, 1958, certain changes were made 
in the minimum daily requirements 
for riboflavin and niacin. These 
changes required altering label state- 
ments which declare the percentages 
of the minimum daily requirements 
supplied by enriched flour. The fol- 
lowing example is suggested as a sat- 
isfactory statement which meets the 
new statutory requirements for en- 
riched flour containing the minimum 
levels of enrichment ingredients: 


“8 oz. of enriched flour supply 
not less than the following propor- 
tions of the minimum daily require- 
ment of: thiamine, 100%; ribofla- 
vin, 50%; niacin, 80%; and iron, 
65%. Thiamine, riboflavin and nia- 
cin are B vitamins.” 


A satisfactory label statement for 
enriched self-rising flour with the 
minimum levels of enrichment ingre- 
dients is as follows: 


“8 oz. of enriched self-rising flour 
supply not less than the following 
proportions of the minimum daily 
requirement of: thiamine, 100%; 
riboflavin, 50%; niacin, 80%; cal- 
cium, 33%; and iron, 65%. Thia- 
mine, riboflavin and niacin are B 
vitamins.” 


It should be noted that the above 
percentages apply to the minimum al- 
lowable levels of enrichment ingre- 
dients under the definitions and 
standards of identity. Where higher 
permissible levels are used, the per 
centages may be adjusted according- 
ly. It should be remembered, how- 
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ever, that it is just as illegal to ex- 
ceed the maximum level as it is to 
fail to meet the minimum require- 
ment. 

There are no changes required in 
the label statement for phosphated 
flour. The name “Phosphated Flour” 
is all that is necessary on the label 
to indicate the presence of mono- 
calcium phosphate in accordance with 
the standard. 

There is no definition and standard 
for enriched phosphated flour. How- 
ever, enriched flour may be acidified 
with monocalcium phosphate irrespec- 
tive of the minimum limit for calcium 
prescribed as an optional ingredient in 
enriched flour. When monocalcium 
phosphate is added to enriched flour, 
some additional phrase should appear 
on the label, such as ““Monocalcium 
Phosphate Added."’ FDA does not en- 
courage the use of a name such as 
“Enriched Phosphated Flour.” 


Net Weight 
The 


accurate 


main label must contain an 
statement of the contents 
of the package. The statement must 
be in terms generally understood by 
consumers. It is not necessary to use 
the terms “net” or “net weight” be- 
cause the federal statute requires the 
weight expressed to be net 


Name and Place of Business 

The label must show the true name 
and address of the manufacturer, 
packer or distributor. If the name 
shown is not that of the actual manu- 
facturer, it must be preceded by 
“Manufactured for and packed by,” 
“Distributed by,” or other 
phrases which express the 
The address shown may be 
the person’s principal place of 


ness. 


facts 
that of 
busi- 


Committee Plan 
Receives Support 


that there are a lot of 
ramifications to the package labelling 
problem, Mr. Mast reported the MNF 
feeling that it can be handled 
by a small industry 
pointed to work with the Food and 
Drug Administration. Officials in that 
organization say they would welcome 


Stressing 


best 
committee ap- 


similar 
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an opportunity to work with the in- 
dustry. 

John T. Lynch, International Mill- 
ing Co., a director of NSWMA, who 
has done considerable work with the 
federation’s weights and measures 
committee, called upon the soft wheat 
millers to support the MNF action. 
He proposed the following resolution: 
Resolved, that this association favors 
the Millers National Federation rec- 
ommendation of an industry commit- 
tee approach to the solution of prob- 
lems of labeling our products, and 
further instructs the president to of- 
fer the services and cooperation of 
this association to such Millers Na- 
tional Federation committee. 

The resolution, submitted to the 
meeting at Louisville by R. J. Suther- 
land, D. B. Sutherland & Sons, 
Bloomfield, Ky., association president, 
was passed unanimously 


———=—SREAO iS THE STAFF r 7e— 


No Major Concern 
On Storage Situation 


WASHINGTON - 
U.S. Department of Agriculture are 
not expressing any major concern 
over the storage situation, although 
major problems had been predicted 
earlier. It has been suggested that 
they may be thinking hopefully 
rather than realistically if trade re- 
ports are correct 

It has been learned, however, that 
in the Pacific Northwest there is now 
available as much as 250 million 
bushels of open storage space, divid- 
ed about equally between country and 
terminal positions 

USDA officials agree that the re- 
port is substantially correct Even 
though it might be shown that some 
surplus corn could be moved to open 
storage bins in the West Coast area, 
thus saving the cést of erecting new 
bins, officials say they cannot do this 
Under Bureau of the Budget rulings 
and the subsidy-in-kind program they 
are prevented from moving such sur- 
plus stocks of corn in an out-of-line 
movement to the West Coast 

At USDA it is said that the stor- 
age situation, as it now shapes up for 
the new crop takeover, reflects trou- 
ble spots in North Dakota and Min- 
nesota, with some less difficult 
in Iowa and Nebraska. There is la- 
tent confidence in government quar- 
ters that private ventures in new low- 
cost flat-type storage may pick up 
the slack in the immediate vicinity of 
suspected storage tightness. 


Officials of the 


spots 


Export, Import Grain 
Inspection Figures 
Reported at Portland 


PORTLAND—Export grain inspec- 
tions from Portland by the state de- 
partment of agriculture during the 
last six months of 1958 reached a to- 
tal of 16,174,168 bu., while barley to- 
taled 13,769,909 bu.; oats, 547,692 bu., 
and rye, 62,115 bu. The inventory of 
wheat on hand was placed at 113,350 
bu 

Inspection of incoming grain, which 
arrived in bulk form at Portland, at- 
tained these figures, according to T 
Ralph Harry, grain inspection chief 
wheat, 28,030,804 bu.; barley, 20,299,- 
149 bu.; oats, 2,062,070 bu.; corn, 72: 
352 bu.; milo, 8,412,801 bu.; kafir, 37,- 
286 bu.; rye, 173,284 bu 

The wheat receipts contained 6.2% 
smut, and 36.7% foul dockage 
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NMMA MEETING 


(Continued from page 5) 











durum” and that blends be so labeled, 
Mr. Mikkelson said that he was of 
the opinion that this could be ac- 
complished, without any new legis- 
lation, through ruling of the Food & 
Drug Administration, provided the 
manufacturers are in agreement. He 
said that the present standards on 
quality could be amended with re- 
gard to ingredients. 















Labeling Discussed 
James J. Winston, director of re- 
search for the macaroni manufactur- 
ers, questioned the 100% semolina 
labeling on the basis that it would 
not be accurate. He said that due to 
seed impurities, so called all-durum 
wheat may contain as much as 5% 
other wheats. He added that a much 
higher percentage could be added, 
possibly up to 20%, without it being 
possible to detect the _ difference 
through laboratory examination of 
finished macaroni products. This 
brought up some _ discussion, and 
Horace Gioia, Alfonso Gioia & Sons, 
Rochester, N.Y., NMMA president, 
suggested that directors meet later 
to make a decision. After the direc- 
tors’ meeting, the telegram was sent, 
and Mr. Gioia said that fundamental- 
ly the growers and the manufactur- 
ers have the same objectives, and it 
will merely be a matter of an NMMA 
representative and a grower repre- 
sentative working with government 
officials to determine details on la- 
beling procedures to indicate wheth- 
er an all-semolina product or a blend. 
Another North Dakota grower, O. 
J. Sundeen, spoke briefly to the 
macaroni manufacturers. He said 
that after visiting a number of 
growers, it was his opinion that there 
would be no more than a 10% in- 
crease in acreage in 1959, and that 
with an average crop production 
would not be more than last year’s 
exceptional crop. He added that be- 
cause of the limited market for dur- 
um, the growers feel they should have 
more inducement than a 25¢ bu. pre- 
mium 
Robert Green, NMMA executive 
secretary, said that last year 1,266 
million pounds macaroni products 
were consumed, and that this year 
the figure is expected to reach 112 
billion pounds. Mr. Green said that 
he expected the 1959 durum yield to 
be five million bushels less than will 
be used, and that the industry needs 
a planting of 1% million acres. He 
also mentioned that the millers are 
sponsoring weekly newspaper adver- 
tising, direct mail and television ads 
in the durum area to urge growers 
to plant more durum 










































































Business Session 
In opening the first business ses- 
sion, Mr. Gioia made a brief report 
on activities during the past year. He 


said: “Last year we had more lines Top, Robert Green, executive secretary of NMMA, demonstrates a point system for arriving ot 
of copy in magazines, newspapers, compensation methods during the management seminar. Top center, Mel Krigel, left, vice president, 
syndicated supplements, and _place- Monark Egg Corp., Kansas City, Kansas, and James J. Winston, Jacobs Winston Laboratories, 
. New York, meet again to discuss new methods of egg color scoring. Bottom center, getting to- 
: gether for a discussion are Donald Fletcher, executive secretary, Rust Prevention Assn., Minne- 
ever before. apolis; William A. Lohman, vice president, General Mills, Inc., chairman of the Durum Wheat 

“In durum relations we met with _ Institute committee of the Millers National Federation; Lee Merry, durum division, GMI, and Ben 
a delecati f growers and millers Crawford. Bottom, Horace Gioia, left, Alfonso Gioia & Sons, Rochester, N.Y., president of NMMA, 
a delegation of growers ane =nees and Anthony DePasquale, sales manager of the New York division of International Milling Co., look 
in the spring, and again in the fall over the meeting program. 


with Donald Fletcher of the Rust 


ments on radio and television than 


Prevention Assn. We met with the quality, but there wasn’t enough of “Our continued progress will come 
North Dakota Farm Bureau represen-_ it. There must be a concerted indus- about through continued cooperative 
tatives, and we continue to support try effort put forth to arrest the efforts in our industry organizations 
the work of the Northwest Crop Im- downward trend of farm acreage and by better management of our 
provement Assn. “In 1958 we saw an 11% increase own businesses at home.” 


“While the 15-B rust scare is over, over 1957 production and the highest 


< . " Le i > > als n 
the research fostered by the Rust year’s production since the days of Seminar Purpose Related 


Prevention Assn. is insurance against substantial export ceased in 1948. The In explaining the need for and pur- 
a similar catastrophe occurring again. per capita consumption exceeded 7 lb. pose of the management seminar 
“Last year’s crop was the best in for the first time since wartime ra- Mr. Green said: “Traditionally maca- 


many years from the standpoint of tioning roni manufacturing has been mostly 
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a family industry, but as we grow it 
becomes necessary to bring in outside 
management. During this seminar we 
will attempt to diagnose industry 
problems, particularly as they per- 
tain to the development of executive 
skills and the functions of managers.” 

Col. Tom Cuneo, president of Ron- 
co Foods, Memphis, Tenn., and past 
president of NMMA, spoke on “Sound 
Organization—Keystone of Manage- 
ment Development.” Col. Cuneo dis- 
tributed a mimeographed organiza- 
tional chart of a typical macaroni 
operation, and stressed the impor- 
tance of coordination and _ under- 
standing from the top to the bottom 
of the organization. 

Albert J. Ravarino, Ravarino & 
Freschi, St. Louis, reviewed the need 
for establishing job standards. He 
said that “today we need to do more 
than merely follow in the footsteps 
of our predecessors.” 

Mr. Ravarino said that it is im- 
portant to establish a relationship be- 
tween supervisor and subordinate on 
a basis of the subordinate knowing 
exactly what is expected of him. “The 
best way to do this,” he said, to 
let the individual whose performance 
is going to be evaluated set his own 
specific standards. Get the heart 
of the matter in simple words so that 
everybody understands his responsi- 
bilities. Do not worry about the sub- 
ordinate setting standards low 
The chances are he will set them too 
high if anything.” 

Lee Merry, durum division, Gener- 
al Mills, Inc., delivered excerpts from 
an article on management by D. E 
Balch, vice president, personnel ad- 
ministration, GMI. Mr. Merry used 
charts listing the topics which influ- 
ence a man in his working environ- 
ment, and on the ‘“Manager-Man Re 
lationship.” 


“1s 


to 


too 





| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

17 St. Nichol ABERDEEN 

26/28 KIRKCALDY 


Cable Dundee 


as St 
High St 


“Philip,” 








VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 











Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM Cables: 


(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 














STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Famed,”" London 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 

OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN 


FLOUR 


BELFAST 








REPUBLIC FLOUR MILLS 


INC. 
Manila, Philippine Islands 
P.O. Box 2795 
Cable Address: REFLOUR, Manila 
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NMMA MEETING SPEAKERS—Among the 
right, Joseph Schensul, president of the 
Foods; Thomas Cuneo, 

dent, General Mills, 
National Feder 


oe 


Ronco Foods, a past presi 


ers ot the NMMA winter meeting were, left to 
ational 
ident of NMMA; William A. Lohman, vice 
inc., and chairman of the Durum Wheat Institute committee of the 


Peter Viviano, Delmonico 
esi- 
illers 


Restourant Assn.; 


ation, and Kenneth J. Forbes, Cotelli Co., Montreal, Canada. 


Several times during the program 
the audience was divided into groups 
Each group would discuss the sub- 
jects covered, and a chairman would 
then report on the views of his group 


The need for industry 
tion of management development was 
clearly indicated in a talk by Peter 
J. Viviano of Delmonico Foods, Louis- 
ville, Ky. That company, which has 
20 directors, has found it necessary, 
to set up a definite policy regarding 
the numerous of directors and 
their association with the business 
Some innovations in management are 
in practice at Delmonico. The 
company operates under the “multi- 
ple management” plan consisting of 
a series of boards from different 
plant departments such as sales, pro- 
duction This em- 
ployee a chance to participate to some 
extent in the management of the 
firm 

After concluding a highly success 
ful promotional year aimed at the 
youth market, the 1959 promotional 
work will concentrate on “Opportuni- 
in the Restaurant Market.” Wil- 
liam A. Lohman, GMI vice president 
and chairman of the Durum Wheat 
Institute committee, commented 
briefly on the promotional work of 
DWI and introduced Joseph Schensul 
president of the National Restaurant 
Assn. (See The Miller, Jan. 27, 1959 
page 16.) 

Mr 
booklet 


trees’ 


sons 


also 


etc gives every 


ties 


Schensul praised the 

“Economical Gourmet En- 
which he said was the end re- 
sult of a two-year cooperative proj- 
by NRA and DWI, financed by 
the millers of durum wheat semolina 
This recipe booklet will be circulated 
to manufacturers and to members of 
the 17-billion-dollar-a-year restaurant 
industry 


recipe 


ect 


Concentrate on Outlets 


Mr. Schensul said that through the 
National Restaurant Assn., 
turers could concentrate on 
000 outlets that serve 
restaurant food. He said 
are people eager to learn 
macaroni products and that 
the market has been 
by bulk suppliers on a 
“Seldom if ever one hear the 
word quality,” he said. “Few if any 
restaurant operators know the mean- 
ing of your standard of quality—a 
100% durum semolina product.” 


Mr. Schensul continued If 
think the restaurant operator buys 
solely on price, you don’t know the 
restaurant industry. The restaurant 
operator is ready, willing, able and 
anxious to pay for quality-——if you 
can show him how quality will pay 
off for him 


manufac- 
the 200,- 
of the 
that these 
more of 
to date 
largely 


basis 


most 


served 
price 


does 


you 


‘Accordingly ‘Economical Gourmet 
Entrees’ defines durum stand- 
ard of quality for macaroni, spaghet- 
ti and noodles. When the restaurant 
operator knows durum quality, he 
will demand it 

“May I point out to you that 


as a 


the 


considera-. 


restaurant operator is perhaps more 
brand than the homemak 
er? An increasing number of 
ants will actually feature your 
names in menus, in point of 
terials, in posters, table tents 
bar strips and other 

Mi 


cific 


conscious 
restaur- 
brand 
ma- 


back 


sale 


materials 
then listed four 
for obtaining 
business from the restaurant market 
They were 

1. Let 
and 
gether 


Schensul spe 


suggestions more 


better acquainted 


problems 


us get 


solve mutual to 


our 
information about 
ol 
presentation 
of 


2. Give 


products 


us you 
meth 
to 


the 


standards 
preparation 


ind merchandising 


quality 
ods o! 
the public 
finished dishes 
3. Since n 


1OW 


foods are in gen 
have an enviable 
to help us solve our big 


acaroni 
eral cost you 
opportunity 
gest problems of food and labor costs 
4. Give 
more 
let 


us promotional ideas and 
like the recipe 
Economical Gourmet Entrees 
Next ve Winter Meeting will 
held at the Diplomat Hote! 


Fla 


material book 
irs 
again be 
at Hollywood 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E, ¢ ; 
FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAI 
PRODUCTS 


I Al 








Comm. Venn, Handelmij v/h 
OSIECK & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
ESTABLISHED 18$4 


dae ¢ addess: OSIEC) 








Handel-en 
Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


and Starch 


Ltd.) 


Union, 
\ 
N 
» 


Heerengracht 9 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR FEED + STARCH 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO.., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7. Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 


Established over 50 years 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address MARVEI Glasgow 











BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address “JUSTESENS" 
All Standard Codes Used 


Sales 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


LOUR MERCHAN 


rs 


GLASGOW,C.2 


1 Street 








— , . sA”AT y ry 
FELIX COHEN, N. V. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
t (Postbox 196) 
HOLLAND 
teche B 


M ve 
ROTTERDAM, 
‘ ‘ wer nk N,. V., 
RK 

Felixhen 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR senrens 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““DrrLoma,"’ Glasgow 











Cable Address DORFEACH Londor 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 





Established 1885 


y . Pa vo ~ 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

Also Handling Hakers 
Solicit Correspon 
Manufacturers and 
Address Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 


k 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


Sundries 
From 
Exporters 


lence 














GRIPPELING & 


Cable Address 


Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Bygrip 


SINCE 1889 


Amsterdam 
A.B.C. Sth Ed 


Reference 


Private 
New York 


Riverside 


Guarantee Trust 








Bstablished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








amrak UR 
Solicit offers directly 


Pro-form mtract stating 





will be sent 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FL‘ IMPORTERS Cabl 
AMSTERDAM, 
from export 
softwheat and springwheat flours 


e Address: “Cleo” 
HOLLAND 

millers all grades hardwheat, 

ms and conditions in full 


equest 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











5 


TIP PII 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 





TECHNICAL 


(Continued from page 10) 





Modernization” and will work 
“Prefabricated Spouts.” 

John Wingfield, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., of the instrumenta- 
tion sub-committee, reported the re- 
sults of the 1958-59 survey of “Ap- 
plication of Scales in the Milling In- 
dustry.” Seventy five mills received 
questionnaires and 50 replies were 
received. The survey shows signifi- 
cant and interesting trends. Mr 
Wingfield will present a paper on the 
“Evaluation of the Survey” at the 
Chicago conference. The survey is 
very helpful to the committee of the 
Scale Manufacturers Assn. in prepar- 
ing the Scale Manual for the Flour 
Milling Industry. The future project 
will be “Particle Size Measuring Ap- 
paratuses and Methods.” 


on 


Equipment Men Visit 


The following manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives appeared before’ the 
Technical Committee during the 
meeting: 

@ Gayle Larsen and Richard Mar- 


quardt of the Day Co. presented their 
pneumatic unloader. 


@0. J. Zimmerman of SMICO Sales 
and R. J. Hoskins of Safety Indus- 
tries, Inc., discussed the Simon Suc- 
tion Filter, Tornado packer, Seala- 
matic Bale Sealer, Supersifter and 
Entoleter Contro-mil 

@ Herbert H. Vanderlip and David 


Tellet of Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. de- 
scribed their firm’s double sieve puri- 
fier. 

@ Ernst Auer, MIAG Northamerica, 
Inc., talked about the Vertical Bran 
Duster, Vibrating Screen Oscillating 
Sieves, and the Strato Grinder. 

@ Fritz Schiess, Buhler Bros., Inc., 
discussed the Pressure System Pneu- 
matic Cleaning House. 

A. D. Sinden, Stephens-Adamson 
Mfg. Co., presented his firm’s con- 
tinuous weighers 

@ Wallace Evans, Toledo Scale 
discussed the Check Weigher. 


Co., 






























































 Licrayy Sorathing 











in bag design techniques 

























































































































































































MULTIWALLS + COTTONS + BURLAPS 




















@ Frank R. Ofner, Industrial Process- 
es, Inc., presented a Dry Flow Meter. 
@ Henry Ousler, Weighing & Control 
Components, described Belt Conveyor 
Scales, and Check Weigher. 

@ Walter Young, Richardson Scale 
Co., showed a film and described the 
Duplex Packer. 

@ Bud Parker, Fairbanks Scale Co., 
talked about Electronic Scale De- 
velopments. 

The next meeting of the Technical 
Committee is scheduled for Sunday, 
May 10, at Chicago, Ill., prior to the 
National Conference which opens 
May 11 and runs until May 14. 


Lire 





BREAD is THE 


Mill Mutuals 
Fieldmen Will 
Meet Feb. 9-12 


CHICAGO — Fieldmen of the Mill 
Mutuals, who inspect flour and feed 
mills and grain elevators nationwide, 
will join with engineers of the Mill 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau at 
Chicago in the 52nd annual meeting 
of their Fieldmen’s Association, at 
Hotel LaSalle, Feb. 9-12. 

The president of the association is 
G. R. Kellenberger, Seattle, Wash. 
Other officers are J. E. Birong, Chi- 
cago, vice president; K. F. Thompson, 
Fargo, N.D., treasurer, and William 
A. Roessler, Chicago, secretary. 

The opening address will be by O. 
F. Needham, executive vice president, 
The Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Texas, Ft. Worth. ‘Feed In- 
dustry Trends” will be the subject of 
an address by W. E. Glennon, presi- 
dent, American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., Inc., Chicago. 

Discussion and study throughout 
four days will cover the whole range 
and means to prevent fire 
mills and elevators, in line 
with the purpose of the organization, 
“To save the grain that feeds the na- 
tion.” 

When steam succeeded water pow- 
er, and railroads and industry spread 
out after the Civil War, millers es- 
tablished insurance companies of 
their own, now comprising the Mill 
Mutuals, to prevent fires and reduce 
insurance costs in the flour and feed 
milling and grain elevator industries 

Home offices of these companies 
are in Chicago; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Lansing, Mich.; Alton, Ill.; Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Ft. Worth; Des Moines, 
and Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Departmental 
offices are located at Minneapolis; 
Kansas City; Columbus, Ohio; Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Seattle. An office of 
their Association of Mill and Elevator 
Insurance Companies is maintained 
in Chicago, which is headquarters for 
the staff of engineers of the Mill Mu- 
tual Fire Prevention Bureau, under 
the direction of Harry C. Lee, gen- 
eral manager 
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ot ways 
loss to 


BREAC Lire— 


CANADIAN FLAX EXPORTS 

WINNIPEG Ten overseas coun- 
tries imported 6,712,000 bu. Canadian 
flax during August-December, 1958, 
compared with 5,692,000 bu. in the 
same period a year ago. No Canadian 
flax has gone to the U.S. The U.K., 
according to figures compiled by the 
statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
took 4,186,000 bu. of the five-month 
aggregate, while 769,000 cleared to 
Japan; 509,000 bu. to Netherlands; 
507,000 to France; 236,000 to Nor- 
way; 220,000 to Germany, and 140.- 
000 bu. to Belgium 

Korea, Greece and Ireland were the 
other destinations listed 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v Vv v 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
a a i | ana te nnatanencwn arf 
BAKERY LOCATION AND MANAGEMENT 
eal for good company lesir 
ng to est “~ sh n heart ft lowntown 
Write Room 1207, Commerce 
Kansas City Mo 








available I 
Kansas City 


Trust Bu 


iding 





HELP WANTED 








ee en v 
MAN EXPERIENCED IN BAKERY SALES 
ent and mer ed 


ihagen handising want 


N 449 The Northwesterr Mille Mir 
I i Minn 
WANTED — RESEARCH CHEMIST 


practical cereal research. Degree in 








Chicago Bakers 
Club Elects 
Officers 


CHICAGO—FE. H. Goldsmith, Bak- 
ers Associates, Inc., has been elected 
president of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago for 1959. John A. Revord, Ster- 
win Chemicals, Inc., Evanston, IIL, 
was named first vice president, and 
George H. Sheehan, R. F. McMahon 
& Co., was elected second vice presi- 
dent 

The new treasurer is Earl G. John- 
son, Pepperidge Farm, Inc., Downers 
Grove, Ill. Alfred W. Koss, American 
Bakeries Co., was reelected secretary 

Serving on the board of 
in addition to the officers are 


directors 
Robert 


F. Cain, Cain's English Muffin Co.; 
Seymour G. Carlson, Signe Carlson 
Bakeries Co.; Louis E. Caster, Rock- 


ford Colonial Baking Co., Rockford, 
Ill.; Seymour S. Fagan, Seymour S 
Fagan Co.; Ogden A. Geilfuss, South- 
ern Bakeries Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Nor- 
man W. Jenkins, Jr.. Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Stanley A. Kretchman 
Kretchman Materials Co., and C. D 


Sanderson, the Pillsbury Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill 
The executive manager, Louise K 
Buell, will pass her 16th year with 
the club in March 
BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe—— 


SEED TREATMENT SURVEY 

FARGO, N.D.—A 1958 survey of 
drillboxes has disclosed that 90°% of 
the spring wheat, 76% of durum 
72% of barley, 67% of flax and 55¢ 
of the oats planted in North Dakota 
were treated against and soil- 


borne diseases 


seed 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller fers advertisers: 





Exclusive Lists 


List Services @vailable to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
out index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 








Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 





THE NORTHWESTERN 


Proof of a job well done .. . 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller."—A Southwest milling 
firm offcial.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, the weekly 
news magazine serving the milling in- 
dustry and the grain trade 

@ The library, for reference and research 

® Bulletins, exclusive service-to-adver- 
tisers 


® Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details 


Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 





Miller 











2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH orFices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 














Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Flours, Inc 
American Molasses 
{(Nulomoline Div.) 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc 
Arrowcide Div., Stainless 
Products Corp 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Bartlett & Co 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 
Blake, J. H 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bowsher, N. P., Co 

Brey & Sharpless 

Brolite Co 

Brown's Hungarian Corp 
Buhler Mills, Inc 

Buhler Mill Engineering Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J.. & Co 

Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Flour Co 

Cargill, inc 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 

Centennial Mills, Inc 

Chambers, John C., Co 

Charlick, Wm., Ltd 

Chase Bag Co 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 

Checkerboard Grain Co 

Church & Dwight 

Cohen, Felix, N 

Cohen, H., 

Coleman, David, 

Colorado Milling & Elev. Co 

Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corp. 

Commander-Larabee Mig Co 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co 

Continental Grain Co 

Corralloy Tool Co 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp 


DCA Food Industries, In« 
Dannen Mills, Inc 

Day Company 

De Lisser, Andrew 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co 
Donszelmann & Co., N. V 
Doty Technical Laboratories 
Duncan, Wm. C & Co., Inc 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst 


Eastern Canada Flour 
Mills, Ltd 

Eckhart Milling Co 

Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 


Entoleter Division 
Evans Milling Co., 


Fant Milling Co. 
Farquhar Bros. s 
Ferguson Fumigants, Inc 
Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Flexo Products, Inc. .. 
Flour Mills of America 
Fiynn, John M., 

Fode, Troels , 

Forster Mfg. Co. . ‘ 
Fort Garry Milling Co., 
Foster & Felter Co 
Franco, Francis M 

Fuller Co : 


General Mills, Inc 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd 
Glasslined Bulk Storage 
Globe Milling Co 

Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. . 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co 
Granu-flow Systems, Inc. .. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Sons 
Green's Milling Co 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co 
Harris, Upham & Co 
Heide, Henry, Inc. . 
Heinrich Envelope Co 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc 
Holland Engraving Co 
Hotel Sherman 
Hubbard Milling Co 
Hunter Milling Co 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Industrial Processes, Inc 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 
International Mig. Co Cover 
International Paper Co 
Interstate Grain Corp 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co 
Jewell, L. R., & Son 
Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Jones-Hettelsater Construc- 
tion Co 
Justesen, Brodr 


Kansas Milling Co 
Kelly-Erickson Co 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag 
Kimpton, W. S., 
King Midas Flour 
King Milling Co 
Kiwi Coders Corp 
Knappen Milling Co 
Koerner, John g & Co 
Kwik Lok Corp 


La Grange Mills ... 

Lake of the Woods M 9 
Co., Ltd. 

Leitte, E. H., Co. 

Lexington Mill & Elevator 

Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc 

Loken & Wo. =p 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. . 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 


McCabe Grain Co. 
McConnell & Reid, 
Madsen, Otto ... 
Madsen, Rud , ° 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 

N. V. ''Meelunie,’’ Amsterdam 
Menne! Milling Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

MIAG Northamerica, Inc. . 
Miller Publishing Co., The 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Montana Fiour Mills Co 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co 
Morten Milling Co 
Mycroft Press 


Nappanee Mig. Co 
National Yeast Corp 
Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn 
Neill, Robert, Ltd 
New Century Co. 
New Era Milling Co 
Norenberg & Belshiem 
Norris Grain Co 
Norton, Willis, 
Nor- Vell, Inc. 
Novadel Flour Service Division 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc 
Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Millis Co., Ltd 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 
Osieck & Co 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Patchin Appraisals oaew 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc 
Peek Bros ; 
Penn, William, Flour Co 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Co., The 

Prater Pulverizer Co 

Pratt, a os 


Quaker Oats Co 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 
Red Star Yeast & Prod. Co 
Red Wing Milling Co 
Reilly, John F. .. 
Republic Flour Mills 
Richardson, James, & 

Sons, Ltd 
Robin Hood Fiour Mills, Ltd 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. 
Rodney Milling Co. . ; 
Runciman Milling Co. snd 
Russell, D. T., Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co ‘ 


St. Louis Flour Mills 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Short, J. R., Mig. Co. 
Simon-Carter Co. ; 
Simonds- Shields-Theis 

rain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mei- import we 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 
Smith, Sidne ‘Flour, Feed 

& Grain, lia. ‘ 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc 
Standard Milling Co 
Stannard, Collins & Co 
Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd 
Stratton Grain Co. . 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Strisik, S$. R., Co 
Superior Separator Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 

Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Tidewater Grain Co . 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 
Tol-O-Matic, Inc. . aad 
Toledo Scale Co. 

Twin City Machine Co 


Uhimann Grain Co . 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 
Verhoeff & Zoon's, Handel- 
maatschappy N. we 
Victor Chemical Works 
Vis, P. C., & Co : 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Cover 
Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Waxed Paper Merchandising 
Council, Inc. 
Weber Fiour Mills Co 
Weller, B. |., Co. 
Westcentral Cooperative 
rain Co 
Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co Ltd 
Western Star Mill Co 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co 
Wichita Flour Mills Inc 
Williams Bros. Co 
Williams, H. R., Mill 
Supply Co. ....... er 
Witsenburg, M., Jr.. N. V 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 











Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads 














They were walking along the city 
street late at night when all of a 
sudden it began to pour. As they 
looked for shelter they noticed that 
most of the shops were closed. But 
the wife spotted a neon sign and an 
open door below it, and they rushed 
towards it. 

When they got there the husband 
saw that it was an expensive night 
club and hesitated before going in. 

“What's the matter?" said the 
wife. 

“I was just thinking whether it 
was better to stay outside and get 
wet,” he replied, “or go inside and 
get soaked.” 


e¢ ¢ 


One girl who did not make nursing 
school this year flunked out on her 
very first question 

“What is a practical nurse?” she 
was asked. 

“A practical nurse,”’ answered the 
would-be Florence Nightingale, after 
some thought, “is one who marries a 
rich patient.” 


¢¢ 


My son who is a freshman in col- 
lege had been pestering me for a 
late-model car. On a visit to the cam- 
pus I pointed out that most of the 
cars in a parking lot were of ancient 
vintage 

“But, Dad,” he protested, “those 
cars belong to the faculty!” 


¢$?¢¢ 


The much-married society beauty 
ran into some friends at a function 
“Darlings,” she cooed, “I have won- 
derful news! I am getting married 
next week.” 

“Really,” came the reply 
you know?” 


‘Anyone 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


yey 


Bakers who want no uncertainty about the 


flour they use are the kind who go for 
POLAR BEAR flour. This famous flour 
has been made reliable, dependable and 


sure for 60 y 


tried, will win and hold your 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


ars. 


POLAR BEAR, once 


confidence. 





Biblia BAY STATE 
FLOUR MILLING Co 


a Bo 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY, 
MILLING FLOUR EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR BAKERS, USES 


W&T Flour Treatment 


Concentrating solely upon the milling of bakers’ flour, Bay State gets 
quality control from Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment products and 
services. 

For uniform bakeshop performance, for the production of flours to form 
drier, mature, more mellow, machinable doughs, it uses the Dyox" Process 


—the unique process which generates chlorine dioxide gas in situ, and 
applies the gas through easily set, accurate controls 


Optimum color removal and the best color dress is obtained with 
Novadelox", the pioneer powder bleach 


Bay State knows the benefits both it and its customers receive from 
doing business with W&T, an integrated company of single line responsibility 


Bay State Milling is only one of the many milling companies using 
W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


N-111.64 





“Wann: 


Perhaps a lifetime romance is beginning this 
moment. At the very least—a lifetime memory. 
Bread and its sharing have a universal meaning 
far beyond its demonstrable value as humanity’s 
basic food. 
One important reason bread has held its place 
in human hearts is that bread has always changed 


with the changing world. 


. Bite?” 


General Mills is proud to share responsibility 
for helping the arts of milling and bread-baking 
keep up with the wants of today’s people — and 


tomorrow’s. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 
t=) s SD 
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